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THE AUTHOR OF ‘A YORKSHIRE 
TRAGEDY.’ 


Or all the doubtful plays ascribed to 
Shakespeare none is more remarkable, or 
has been thought to have a better title to 
be considered (at least in part) the work 
of the great dramatist, than ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy.’ Hitherto no one has given a 
probable guess at the real author of the 
play. This is the more curious because 
Mr. Fleay, in his ‘ Biographical Chronicle 
of the English Drama,’ after reciting a 
number of circumstances which should have 
led him to ‘‘ spot ”’ the author, avows himself 
unable to do so. ‘‘ Although I give way,” 
he says, 

“before this external evidence, and reluctantly 
admit Shakespeare’s authorship of this Yorkshire 
play, I have not cancelled my gto efforts to 
tind another author. There may be some possibility 
that such author may be found, though I do not 
dare to hope for it.” 

What Mr. Fleay did not dare to hope for 
I have, I believe, discovered ; and I believe, 
moreover, that the evidences which I can 
produce of the reality of my discovery are 
so convincing that my conclusion can hardly 


be disputed. Those evidences I now propose 
to state as briefly as possible, reserving a 
fuller demonstration for another occasion. 

Circumstances which I need not stop to 
recount led me recently to read for the first 
time George Wilkins’s play entitled ‘The 
Miseries of Inforst Marriage.’ When I had 
done this it struck me that there was a great 
resemblance between this play and ‘A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,’ although some years 
had elapsed since I had read the latter. It 
is not a play, however, which is easily for- 
gotten, and when I read it again I found 
that my memory had not deceived me. In 
short, it took me but a little while to come 
to the conclusion that the two plays were 
written by one and the same author. What 
led me to this conclusion I will now relate, 
not, however, producing all the evidence at 
my command, but only pointing out the 
leading facts for the benefit of those who 
desire to study the question for themselves. 

Any one who will take the trouble to read 
the two plays will be struck by one quality 
which they have in common. It is hard to 
express this quality in a word, but let me 
term it intensity. I mean by this that 
elemental power which is the most striking 
characteristic of ‘Wuthering Heights,’ and 
which makes the reading of that novel an 
unforgettable experience. The leading cha- 
racters of Wilkins’s plays, like those of 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ are creatures of im- 
pulse and passion, and not reasonable beings. 
They go forward, dominated by their 
passions, to an inevitable doom.* Again, 
any one studying the plays will become 
conscious of the fact that the author, though 
a writer of much power and vigour, had 
little refinement of feeling—or, to put the 
case more strongly, was a somewhat coarse- 
minded and coarse-natured man. This, as 
it seems to me, is the one thing that renders 
it impossible that Shakespeare could have 
written (I do not say could not have revised) 
‘A Yorkshire Tragedy.’ He could not have 
drawn the character of the brutal husband 
in that play without having introduced 
some touches that would have relieved and 
humanized it. 

Passing from these points (which might 
be much enlarged upon), let us proceed to 
examine the style of the plays, and the par- 
ticular mannerisms of their author. Here 


* It is true that ‘The Miseries of Inforst Marriage’ 
ends in happiness of a sort; but this ending, as Mr. 
Fleay has shown, and as any reader can see for him- 
self, is not the true one. The play, as originally 
written, ended tragically ; and it is most unfortunate 
that the author spoiled it by altering the conclusion. 
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again we shall find a perfect consonance of 
qualities in them. In both there are many 
riming passages, many broken lines, and a 
general resemblance in the movement and 
cadence of the verse. Both, too, have a 
good many prose passages the style of which 
(supposing that Shakespeare did not revise 
or touch up the plays) is evidently imitated 
from the prose passages in Shakespeare’s 
dramas. Let the reader compare the two 
following passages, and ask himself whether 
they do not exhibit such similarities of 
manner and expression as to lead to the 
conclusion that both of them must have 
proceeded from the same brain and pen :— 
Scarborough. Trouble me not, 
Give me pen, incke, and paper, I will write to her. 
O! but what shall I write? 
Mine owne excuse ; why no excuse can serve 
For him that sweares, and from his Oath doth 
swerve ! 
Or shall I say my marriage was inforst ? 
"Twas bad in them, not well in me, to yeeld : 
Wretched they two whose marriage was compeld : 
Tle onely write that which my griefe hath bred : 
Forgive me C/are, for Iam married : 
*Tis soone set downe, but not so soone forgot, or 
worne from hence. 
Deliver it unto her; there’s for thy paines : 
Would I as soone could cleanse these perjur’d 
staines. 
* Miseries of Inforst Marriage,’ Act II. 

Husband. Why sit my hairs upon my cursed head? 
Will not this poison scatter them ? O my brother ’s 
In execution among devils that 
Stretch him and make him give; and I in want 
Not able to relieve, nor to redeem him! 

Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
But in my heart its several torments dwell ; 
Slavery and misery. Who, in this case, 
Would not take up money upon his soul? 
Pawn his salvation, live at interest? 
I that did ever in abundance dwell, 
For me to want exceeds the throes of hell. 
‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ se. iv. 

The above are typical extracts, which 
have not been selected, but chosen almost 
at random : in fact, almost any two passages 
taken from the two plays would serve the 
purpose equally well. 

As I have stated already, there are in 
both plays many riming passages, some 
instances cf which the reader will have 
noticed in the above extracts. As before, 
I give an instance from each of the plays. 
In the first extract a father whose daughter 
has committed suicide because her lover, 
enforced by his guardians, has married 
another, expresses his grief :— 

Thou hast no tongue to answer No, or I, [aye] 

But in red letters writes, For him I die. 

Curse on his traiterous tongue, his youth, his blood, 
His pleasures, children, and possessions ; 
Be all his dayes like Winter, comfortlesse, 
Restless his nights, his wants remorcelesse, 


And may his corps be the Physicians stage, 
Which plaid upon stands not to honoured age: 
Or with diseases may he lie and pine, 
Till griefe wax blind his eyes as it doth mine. 
‘The Miseries of Inforst Marriage,’ Act IT. 

In the next extract the Husband, who has 
murdered his two children, expresses his 
repentance :— 

O, that I might my wishes now attain, 
I should then wish you living were again, 
Though I did beg with you, which thing I fear’d : 
O, *twas the enemy my eyes so blear’d ! 
O, would you could pray heaven me to forgive, 
That will unto the end repentant live ! 

‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ sc. x. 

I do not think I am wrong in believing that 
in the fourth line of the above extract there 
is an intentional allusion to the last line of 
the extract from ‘ The Miseries.’ ‘ A York- 
shire Tragedy,’ in fact, is not so much a 
complete play in itself as the true last act of 
“The Miseries.’ 

I hope that the reader who has gone so 
far with me will at least allow that I have 
already made out a case for consideration, 
if no more than that. I am willing, how- 
ever, to admit, that the arguments I have 
advanced might still permit a reasonable 
doubt to be entertained on the matter ; but 
fortunately I have one in reserve which is 
(as I conceive) conclusive. There is one 
peculiarity in the plays under notice which 
is hardly to be accounted for on any theory 
save that of their common origin. This 
peculiarity consists in a trick of repetition 
of words and phrases, of which there are in 
both plays many examples. The following 
specimens are chosen just as they occur in 
‘The Miseries :— 

You shall: you shall be my Master, sir. 

Lie with my wife, and get more bastards. Do, do, do. 

What will you give me? What will you give me? 
What will you give me? 

Their soules, their soules, their soules. 

That ’s good, that good. 

These examples are all taken from the 
fifth act of ‘The Miseries.” I have not 
counted all the instances in that play; but 
there must be at least fifty of them. They 
are equally abundant (comparatively) in 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ from which the 
following instances are selected :— 

I’m damn’‘d, I’m damn‘d ; 
The angels have forsook me. Nay, it is 
Certainly true; for he that has no coin, 
Is dami‘d in this world ; he is gone, he’s gone. 
A vengeance strip thee naked ! thou art the cause, 
The effect, the quality, property ; thou, thou, thou. 
Money, money, money ; and thou must supply me. 
Puh! bastards, bastards, bastards ; begot in tricks,. 
begot in tricks. 
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A trouble, trouble! Three children, like three evils, 
Hang on me. Fie, fie, fie! Strumpets & bastards. 

Is it necessary for me to say anything 
more in support of my contention that George 
Wilkins was the author of ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy’? Or is it possible to explain 
the remarkable points of resemblance 
between the two plays on any other theory 
than that of their common origin? I 
think not; but if any one wants further 
proofs, I will undertake to furnish them. 

If it is allowed (as I think it must be) 
that George Wilkins was the author of ‘A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,’ it is obvious that he 
must in future take a much higher rank in 
our estimation than he has hitherto done. 
The author of a play which has been thought 
not unworthy of Shakespeare must have had 
powers within him which, owing to some 
unfortunate circumstances, never came to 
their full development. Of his personal 
history we know absolutely nothing ; but 
from the fact that all the plays with which 
he is known to have been connected were 
produced in 1607 and 1608, we may fairly 
conclude that he was then, in all probability, 
a young man. Whether his career was cut 
short by death, or whether he simply ceased 
to write, we cannot tell ; but it seems most 
reasonable to suppose that one who made 
so promising a beginning would have gone 
on to further triumphs had he lived. 

What share (if any) Shakespeare had in 
the production of these plays must remain 
uncertain. But there are so many passages 
in them which seem to bear the stamp 
of the great dramatist’s style that I can 
hardly doubt that they received the benefit 
of his revision, and were most likely fitted 
for the stage by him. That Wilkins col- 
laborated with Shakespeare, not only in 
‘Timon of Athens’ and ‘ Pericles’ (which 
has been previously suspected, though never 
proved), but also in ‘ Macbeth’ (with which 
no one has thought before of connecting him), 
I believe I shall be able to show clearly and 
conclusively on a future occasion. 

Bertram DOBELL. 


WHITE FAMILY OF SOUTHWICK. 

At 108. iv. 473 H. C. expressed an opinion 
that some account of John White of South- 
wick, and his family, would be welcomed 
by readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Unfortunately, 
very little is known concerning this man, 
and the following notes have been delayed 
in the hope that a further search would 
discover his parentage, and decide the ques- 
tion as to whether he was, or was not, 
descended from either of the well-known 


families of the same name at Farnham and 
ae Warnborough ; but this it has failed 
to do. 

Some information concerning his relatives 
and his early life is to be gathered from his 
will. He bequeaths a small sum to the 
poor of Havant, ‘‘ where,’ he says, “ I was 
born and baptized ” ; to the poor of Heston 
and Hounslow, in Middlesex, ‘‘ emonges 
whom I did dwell 7 years”; and to the 
poor of Farlington, ‘‘ where I was _ first. 
married.”” He mentions his brothers Ralph 
Henslowe and Francis Robins ; his cousins. 
Henry Bickley and Dr. Thomas White, 
Warden of the New College in Oxford; and 
his friends the Earl of Leicester; Sir 
William Cecil, Kt., the Queen’s secretary 
(to whom he leaves a colt ‘‘ for the friend- 
ship I have always found in him, with most 
hearty request to extend his favour towards. 
my son in the office of Wards and Liveries ’’); 
Mr. William Uvedale and his wife; Mr. 
Anthonie Coope and his wife; and some 
others. A few notes respecting these persons 
and places, showing a connexion with the 
South Warnborough and Farnham families, 
may be the means of eliciting some informa- 
tion concerning his parents. 

Havant is some five or six miles south- 
east of Southwick, and belonged before the 
Reformation to St. Swithun’s Priory at 
Winchester, the Bishop of Winchester being 
the lord of the manor. It was bounded on 
the east by the manor of Lymbourne, 
belonging to the Pound family, and by 
Warblington, a lordship which had fallen to 
the Crown by the attainder of Edward 
Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, in 1499, and 
was granted to his sister Margaret, widow 
of Sir Richard Pole, K.G., with other lands, 
on her being created Countess of Salisbury 
in 1513. Warblington Castle was, according 
to Sir John Oglander, built by her for a 
residence ; it was here she was arrested in 
1539, and, after her execution two years 
later, the lordship and castle were granted. 
by Henry VIII. to his favourite Sir Richard 
Cotton. On the west Havant was bounded 
by Bedhampton, then belonging to the Coope 
family. William Coope, Constable of Port- 
chester Castle, and Lieutenant of Southbere 
Forest (which extended from Bedhampton 
to beyond Southwick), died in 1513. He 
was one of the executors of the will of Sir 
Reginald Bray. By his wife Barbara 
Quarles he was father of Stephen Coope, 
who succeeded him as Constable of Port- 
chester Castle and Lieutenant of Southbere 
Forest. Stephen married Anne, daughter 
of William Saunders, of Banbury, and aunt. 
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of Sir Anthony Cooke, and died in 1534, 
leaving his Bedhampton estates to his son 
Anthony, who, with his wife (Anne, daughter 
of Sir Humphrey Stafford, of Blatherwick), 
is mentioned in the will of John White of 
Southwick. 

Heston is a parish in Middlesex, of which 
Hounslow was then a chapelry. The living 
was in the gift of Winchester College. In 
1529 Thomas White, M.A., was collated to 
the vicarage of Heston, and in 1532 to the 
vicarage of Hampton on Thames; he 


possibly related to John White of Southwick, 
for Sir Daniel Norton, who married Honor 
White, writing in 1609 to Lord Salisbury 
(Sir William Cecil’s son), claimed to be re- 
lated to him: through his wife (Dom. St. 
Papers, 23 Aug., 1609). 

The immediate predecessor of Thomas 
White in the vicarage of Heston was Edward 
More, a Winchester scholar from Havant 
/in 1492, and elected Warden of Winchester 
College in 1526. It may be only a coincidence 
| that on the death of Edward More, in 1541, 


resigned the latter in 1541, and the former John White of Farnham (afterwards Bishop 
in 1550 (Hennessy’s * Nov. Rep. Eccl. Par.) of Winchester) succeeded him as Warden 
Lond.,’ pp. 192, 218). It would appear, of Winchester College, and Thomas White 


therefore, that John White of Southwick 
was a near relative (perhaps a younger 
brother) of this vicar, and that it was during 
the seven years immediately preceding his 
marriage that he lived here. 

Possibly this Thomas White was the 
scholar admitted to Winchester College in 
1508 from Haverhill.” Mr. Wirby has 
very kindly examined the original register 
at the College, and he informs me that the 
description of Thomas White is ‘‘ de Ha 
filius tenentis Wynton.” The place-name 
he is not certain about, and he thinks it may 
perhaps be intended for Havant, as it bears 
@ certain resemblance to the ‘* Hauantt ” 
after Edward More’s name in 1492, although 


it is quite unlike the ** Havant ” after another | 


scholar’s name in 1509. Strange to say, 
John White of Southwick appears to have 
been connected with both Havant and 
Haverhill ; the latter, now a town of several 
thousand inhabitants, was apparently at 
that time only a small hamlet, in the parish 
of Sturmer, on the borders of Essex and 
Suffolk. John Doreward, who died in 
February, 1496, by his will directed that 
his manor of Sturmere, held of the Duke of 
Buckingham, as of the manor of ** Haveryll 
Halle,” should remain, after the death of 
Margery his wife, to John Wingfield and 
Margaret his wife, his cousin, and their issue 
male (Cal. Ing. p.m. Henry VII., No. 1,144). 
John Wingfield was brother of Lewis Wing- 
field, the father-in-law of John White of 


Southwick. Robert Wingfield, of Upton, | 


resigned the vicarage of Hampton. 

| Aecording to the pedigree of White of 
‘South Warnborough given by Berry in his 
'*‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ p. 241, Richard 
| White, brother of Robert White (1455-1512), 
of South Warnborough, settled in Essex, and 
‘married Mary (or Maud), daughter of Sir 
| William Tyrell, of that county ; her brother 
Sir Thomas Tyrell died in 1476, and in the 
list of estates owned by him are found lands 
‘at Wickford, Essex, and also the manor of 
Avon, with other lands near Christchurch, 
| Hants (Ing. p.m. 16 Edw. IV.). In 1511 
'the manor of Wickford, Essex, came by 
|inheritance to William Pound, of Drayton, 
| father-in-law of John White of Southwick ; 
and at Avon resided Sir Edward Berkeley 
and his wife Christina, daughter of Richard 
Holt, and aunt of William Pound. Lora, 
daughter of Sir Edward Berkeley, married 
John Blount, Lord Mountjoy, whose niece 
Elizabeth was the wife of Andrews, Lord 
Windsor, of Stanwell, Middlesex. Lord 
Windsor owned lands in Heston parish, and 
was buried in Hounslow Chapel in 1543, 
during the vicariate of Thomas White ; his 
family had long held lands in Hampshire, 
and he was related to Nicholas Fauconer, 
Ranger of East and West Forest, Hants, 
who was buried in Southwick Church temp. 
Edw. VI. (see Fauconer pedigree in Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s ‘Vis. Hants’: the 
exact relationship is doubtful, as there is 
evidently an error in the pedigree). His 
brother Sir Anthony Windsor married first 


first cousin of John and Lewis, married | Elizabeth Lovell, niece of Katherine (Hussey), 
Margery Quarles, aunt of Barbara, wife of | wife of Sir Reginald Bray, and secondly 
William Coope, of Bedhampton (Metcalfe’s' Anne Troyes, a sister-in-law of William 
‘ Visitations Northants,’ p. 192); and their Pound, of Drayton. His eldest son, William, 
son Robert Wingfield married Elizabeth, second Lord Windsor, married (as his third 
sister of Sir William Cecil, Kt., the Queen’s | wife) Elizabeth Cowdray, granddaughter of 
secretary, mentioned in the will of John Robert White, of South Warnborough. 

White. Anne Cecil, another sister, was the, Dr. Nicholas Harpesfield was vicar of 
wife of Thomas White, of Tuxford, Notts, Havant from 1526 to 1548; he was an 
‘son of Nicholas White, of Suffolk, and overseer of the will of his cousin Richard 
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Norton, of East Tisted, father of Isabel 
Norton, the third wife of John White of 
Southwick. He was a Wykehamist, and 
was born at the manor house of ‘ Wichford” 
(perhaps Wyeford, in Tadley), Hants, the 
residence of his uncle William More. His 
aunt Jane (Norton) was the second wife of 
Edward, Viscount Lisle, and thus step- 
mother of Elizabeth Grey, wife of Edmond 
Dudley, and afterwards of Sir Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, of Drayton, who was created 
Viscount Lisle in 1523. Aunt Jane was also 
godmother of Reginald Bray, nephew of 
Sir Reginald Bray (see Baigent’s * History 
of Wyke’). Richard Norton, elder brother 
of Isabel, married Eme, or Emlyn, Welles, 
daughter of Thomas Welles, of Brambridge, 
and first cousin of Dr. John White of Farn- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester. 

Ralph Henslowe, John White’s “ brother,” 
was of Boarhunt, adjoining Southwick, and 
married Clare Pound, half-sister of Katherine, 
the first wife of John White (see 9 S. vii. 436 
and 108. iv. 270). 

Francis Robins was a tailor who settled 
at Portsmouth shortly before 1553, when 
he was admitted a burgess of the town; he 
died about 1575, apparently without issue. 

Henry Bickley was the eldest son of 
Thomas Bickley, of Portsmouth, by Anne, 
daughter of John de Port, and was one of 
the largest owners of property in the town ; 
he was Mayor in 1539, 1546, and 1551, and 
represented the borough in Parliament in 
1553. His relationship to John White was 
perhaps only through his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Brune, of Rowner, Hants, 
and granddaughter of Nicholas Tichborne 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Robert White, 
of South Warnborough. 

Dr. Thomas White, Warden of New College 
Oxford, according to a pedigree in Hutchins’s 
‘History of Dorset,’ i. 154, belonged to the 
Farnham family ; but the information given 
in this pedigree cannot be relied on. He 
was a Winchester scholar, from Leckford, 
Hants, aged twelve in 1526; Prebendary of 
Winchester 1541 (resigned 1574); Warden 
of New College, Oxford, 1553 (resigned 1573) ; 
Archdeacon of Berks 1557; Chancellor of 
Sarum 1571. He died 12 June, 1588. In 
his will (P.C.C. 41 Rutland) he mentions his 
brother Richard White, and appoints his 
two nephews, Edward and Henry White, 
executors and residuary legatees. It is just 
possible these nephews were the two Win- 
chester scholars from Kilmeston, Edward 
in 1559, and Henry in 1571, for John White 
of Southwick owned a moiety of the manor 
of Kilmeston, and in his will is the following 


bequest: “‘to Richard White, my farmour 
at Kylmeston, one of my short gowns, and 
to his wife 20s., and to every one of his 
children 13s. 4d.” ALFRED T. EVERITT. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 
(To be continued.) 


SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 


TuE following list of named houses existing 
in the City before the Fire is compiled from 
the MS. catalogues of the second series of 
Chancery Proceedings, 1579 to 1639, in 
P.R.O. The signs are placed in the order 
in which they occur in the catalogues. In 
a few instances the same sign is twice 
referred to in the series, but in this case the 
second reference is omitted. 

‘Three Cuppes,” in St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. 

Red Lion, St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Angel Inn, Charing Cross. 

Bull’s Head, Smithfield. 

Red Lion, Watling Street. 

White Horse, Friday Street. 

Cock and Star, Fenchurch Street. 

Bell, St. Sepulchre-without-Newgate. 

Queen’s Head, Stepney. 

Spread Eagle, St. Andrew, Holborn. 

Hart’s Horn, Basing Lane. 

Cross Keys, London Wall. 

Antelope, Smithfield. 

White Hart, Holborn. 

Three Nuns, Aldgate. 

Crown, Newgate Market. 

George, St. Dunstan (sic). 

Swan with Two Necks, St. Thomas the 
Apostle. 

Two Black Boys, Cheapside. 

Queen’s Head and Cross Keys, Stepney. 

Blue Boar, Islington. 

Prince’s Arms, Goswell Street. 

Rose Inn, Holborn Bridge. 

Goat, West Smithfield. 

Sword and Buckler, St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Mitre, Bread Street. 

Three Crowns, All Hallows, Lombard 
Street. 

Vine, Kent Street, Southwark. 

Black Boy, West Smithfield. 

Hare and Bottle, St. Agnes, Aldersgate 
Street.* 

Dolphin, Ludgate Hill. 

Mitre, Fish Street. 

Red Bull, St. John Street, Clerkenwell. 


* The addition of “Street” to the name of this 
sarish, now SS. Anne and Agnes, is an error which 
certain of the P.R.O. cataloguers appear to have 
been rather fond of making. 
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Golden Bull, St. 
Fleet Street. 

~Hart’s Horn (Brewhouse), St. 
rine’s (sic). 

Black Boy, Bermondsey Street, St. Olave, 
Southwark. 

Mermaid, St. Mary-at-Hill. 

Swan, Long Lane, West Smithfield. 

Walnut Tree, St. Olave, Southwark. 

Three Pigeons, Cheapside. 

Red Bull, St. Clement Danes. 

These appear to be all the named houses 
in the neighbourhood of the City about which 
suits arose in the High Court between the 
dates given. McMurray. 


Dunstan-in-the-West, 


Kathe- 


JEAN D’ETCHEBERRY.—DON JULIO DE 
Uravuiso, who has lately been examining 
some Baskish books in Oxford and London, 
and who learned English in England, has 
told your readers at 10 8S. iv. 333 how 
(following a suggestion which I gave him at 
San Sebastian last year) he found the missing 
manuscript of Jean d’Etcheberry, of Sara, 
where the famous Axular lies buried, and 
where King Edward VII. lately witnessed 
a game of pelota. As a contribution towards 
his conscientious edition of the precious 
book, I offer the following quotation from 
p- 166 of a volume entitled ** Cambo et ses 
Alentours, par C. Duvoisin, Bayonne, 1858.” 
One reads there :— 

“Je termine par quelques mots sur le docteur 
Jean d’Etcheberry, natif de Sare. I] fut médecin 
attitré de la ville d’Ascoitia, et composa différents 
ouvrages. Le P. Larramendi parle avec éloges de 
son dictionnaire quadrilingue, Basque, Espagnol, 
Frangais et Latin. I] déclare méme avec simplicité 
que cet ouvrage ne lui a pas été inutile pour la com- 
position de son grand dictionnaire. Du_ reste, le 
docteur Jean d’Etcheberry était un homme fort 
savant et profondément religieux, comme ses livres 
en font foi.” 

Mention was made at 10 8. iv. 256 of the 
dictionary in Baskish, Latin, Castilian, and 
French of Joannes d’Etcheberry. I quite 
overlooked at that time a note which had 
been communicated to me at Bilbao, at the 
end of 1904, by Don F. de Uhagén, to the 
effect that in El Averiguador Universal (in 
imitation of ‘N. & Q.’) of Madrid, 1882, 
Don J. M. Sbarbi states that he is in posses- 
sion of a manuscript word-book, apparently 
of the eighteenth century, in those four 
languages. Don J. M. Sbarbi is a priest 
now living at 46, Calle de Moratin, Madrid, 
as Sefor de Uhagén informs me. Don 
JuLIo DE Uraqvuiso, having sent him a 
photogravure of a leaf in the MS. at Zarauz 
which bears the name of J. d’Etcheberry, 
has been informed that Sefior Sbarbi is con- 


vineed that his dictionary is in the hand- 
writing of the author whose other books 
the former is about to publish in Bayonne. 
E. 8. Dopgson. 
[See also p. 51.] 

JowEetr oF Trintty HALL AND THE 
EriGRaAM oN HIS “ GARDEN.”— 
Most of us are familiar with this epigram, 
which is quoted in the * D.N.B.’ under Joseph 
Jowett, LL.D.; and most of us have 
ascribed it to Archdeacon Wrangham. It 
may be as well, however, to index in * N & Q.’ 
under the above heading the statement in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1823, 
pt. i. 491, by a writer signing his communica- 
tion W. F. M., and dating it from Sandhurst, 
that the author was “‘a Mr. Horry, an 
American, who was a fellow commoner of 
Trinity College,” even though such a state- 
ment is probably incorrect. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


“Txona,” SoutH Arrican TerM.—This 
term occurs repeatedly in one of Kipling’s 
amusing poems on the South African War, 
printed in *‘ The Five Nations,’ 1903, but no 
explanation is vouchsafed of its meaning 
or history. The following is an example :— 
We are no ftive-bob colonials—we are the ’ome- 

made supply 
Ask for the London Ikonas ! Ring up the — M.I.! 
As it is not in any dictionary, it may be as 
well to place on record here, for the benefit 
of future Kipling commentators, that ikona 
is a corruption of Zulu hai’kona, literally 
signifying ‘not a bit of it,” but employed 
by colonials in the sense of ‘‘ I don’t know.” 
Of course its application to our mounted 
infantry of the line, as in the verse quoted 
above, was an Africander pleasantry, imply- 
ing that they were greenhorns or ignoramuses. 
Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


‘Piers THE PLOwMAN.’—When Southey 
wrote his ‘ Colloquies on Society,’ in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a close 
and accurate acquaintance with early English 
literature was a comparatively rare accom- 
plishment. It is not particularly surprising, 
therefore, to find him, in the valuable and 
characteristic section of the work entitled 
‘The Library,’ allowing Sir Thomas More 
to begin one of his speeches with the remark, 
‘**Of whole heart cometh hope,’ says old 
Piers Plowman.” Some sixty years after 
the production of this entertaining work there 
were still to be found in high academic 
positions men who shared the view of Southey 
(and presumably Sir Thomas More) regarding 
the authorship of the singular ‘ Vision of 
William.’ One remembers having seen 
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somewhere, within the last twenty years, 
an English paper set by a University Local 
examiner, who desired candidates to tell 
what they could of certain authors, of whom 
“Piers Plowman” was one. This was 
inexcusable in the light of what had then been 
done by Prof. Skeat to make known all that 
could possibly be discovered about both 
the poet and his poem. 

Still another example of the same inex- 
plicable indifference to historical accuracy 
has just come under notice. The author 
of a newly published translation of the 
“Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville’ says 
inter alia, in her preface, that her original 
had been composed “befere Piers Plow- 
man had voiced the wrongs of the 
English people.” Here, of course, it is 
possible to offer the defence that the poem, 
and not its author, is intended, and in that 
case one can only reply that it would have 
been well if the reference had been at once 
explicit and accurate. As it stands it is 
neither the one nor the other, and instead 
of helping the writer’s purpose, it only mars 
her otherwise bright and serviceable survey. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


First MArriaGe.—The bio- 
graphers of Henry Fielding have been, as is 
well known, baffled in their attempts to 
discover when and where the great novelist 
was first married. The desired information 
has at length been supplied by Mr. T. S. 
Bush, of Bath. In a letter to The Bath 
Chronicle he states that he found the follow- 
ing entry in the registers of the church of 
St. Mary, Charleombe :— 

““November ye 28, 1734.—Henry Fielding, of St. 
James, in Bath, Esq., and Charlotte Cradock, of ye 
same parish, spinster, were married by virtue of a 
licence from y® Court of Wells.” 

Mr. Bush also found from the same 
registers that Sarah Fielding, the sister of 
Henry, was buried in Charleombe Church, 
“‘in ye entrance of the chancel, close to ye 
Rector’s seat,” on 14 April, 1768. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that she was interred 
in Bath Abbey, from the fact that a mural 
tablet erected to her memory by Bishop 
Hoadley is there to be seen. Charleombe 
is a secluded parish about two miles from 
Bath, with a church which is one of the 
smallest in England. These attributes 
may have made it attractive to the Fieldings. 

W. 


ARRIVAL’: DEPARTURE.”’? — The 
student of Mr. Howard Collins’s valuable 
‘Author and Printer,’ and of the more 
recent ‘ King’s English,’ feels as timorous of 


handling his mother tongue as the angels 
mentioned by Pope who hesitate to tread. 
Usage has caused a singular variation in the 
manner in which these two words are em- 
ployed. The former may be @ person ; @.g., 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd writes in The Times 
(12 June)—a journal frequently pilloried in 
‘The King’s English’—about “a new, 
English-speaking arrival in London.” I 
have not seen the latter word used in this 
manner, but its employment for innovation 
is very general, i.e., something which arrives 
and is recognized as a departure from the 
regular order. Primarily, of course, the 
words connote no more than the acts of 
coming and going. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DeFor Tracts.—As an American student 
of Defoe visiting England specially to 
examine his rarer pamphlets, may I encroach 
upon your space to ask whether any of your 
readers can aid me to obtain the opportunity 
to make a brief examination of any or all 
of the following items in Lee’s list, which 
have so far eluded a thorough search ? 

1. The Liberty of Episcopal Dissenters in Scot- 
land truly Stated. By a Gentleman. 1703. 

_2. The Layman’s Sermon upon the late Storm, 


1704. 

3. A Letter from the Man in the Moon to the 
Author of ‘The True-Born Englishman.’ 1705. 

4. A Second Journey to the World in the Moon, 
&e. By the Author of ‘The True-Born English- 
man.’ 1705. 

5. A Declaration without Doors. By the Author 
of ‘The True-Born Englishman.’ _1705. 

6. A Modest Vindication of the Present Ministry: 
From the Reflections, &c., in The Lord Haver- 
sham’s Speech. 1707. 

7. Mere Nature Delineated ; or, a Body withouta 
Soul. Being Observations upon the young Forester 
lately brought to Town from Germany, &e. 1726. 
Please reply direct. W. P. TRENT. 

Parr’s Bank, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 


MoNUMENTAL BrassEs.—I am attempting 
to compile a complete record of all known 
articles upon, illustrations of, or references 
to monumental brasses in Europe, especially 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which will be issued under the title 
of ‘ A Bibliography of Monumental Brasses.’ 
For some years I have been collecting material 
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for this work, which has all been recorded 
and arranged by means of the card index 
system of the American library bureau. It 
is desired to check this as far as possible 
prior to publication, and thus insure as 
much accuracy, both in record and in detail, 
as can be hoped for in a first edition ; hence 
this appeal to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I have recently completed a collation of 
‘N. & Q. from the commencement to the 
end of 1900 for references to brasses, and 
now have records of everything that has 
appeared in its pages to that date. 

Suitable acknowledgment of any assist- 
ance given will be cheerfully and gratefully 
made in the preface or introduction to the 
book, which, it is hoped, will be ready for 
publication within twelve months. I have 
collated all the well-known volumes dealing 
particularly with this special subject, includ- 
ing the publications of the C.U.A.B.C., the 
Monumental Brass Society, the Oxford 
University Brass-Rubbing Society (now the 
Oxford Antiquarian Society), Haines, Boutell, 
Waller, Cotman, Kite, Farrer, Belcher, Davis, 
Stephenson, Franks, Cambridge Camden 
Society, Hudson, Jeans, Beloe, Bower, 
Badger, Dunkin, Stothard, Weever, &e. 

What are chiefly needed are references from 
The Gentleman's Magazine, Archeologia, 
The Archeological Journal, the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries (subsequent to 
1900), and from the publications of county 
or local archeological, architectural, or eccle- 
siological societies, field clubs, &e. 

I shall be glad to hear from any one willing 
to undertake special local research, and to 
advise of any work already done in or for 
that special neighbourhood. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to me, P.O. 
Box 54, Mobile, Alabama, U.S.A. 

STEWART FISKE. 


“DIsH OF TURNIPS.”—In 1836 an old 
naval captain, a veteran of the great war, 
wrote his reminiscences. In describing a 
passage home in 1785, he says that when 
off the Lizard ‘ the wind shifted to the east- 
ward, and it was nineteen days before we 
arrived at Spithead, having a dish of turnips 
all the way up Channel.” Can some one of 
“N. & Q.’s’ readers throw any light on this 
expression ? I am pretty sure that it does 
not mean, in the abstract, ‘“‘a head wind,” 
and that, in fact, it is nct a bit of naval or 
nautical slang. Can any one supply a 
reference to its use on shore ? 

J. IX. Laucuron. 


CHURCHES AND Post Carps.—I have for 
some time been making a collection of the 


churches of England on post cards, and it 
has occurred to me that others may have 
done the same. I have some 1,680 churches, 
every one collected or sent me by personal 
friends, and I am rather anxious now to 
extend the ccllection, which is rapidly 
becoming quite a history of architecture. 
There may be others who are beginning a 
like collection, and should they or any of 
your readers feel disposed to send me their 
churches, I will gladly return a card of the 
historic church of this town. 

I may perhaps add that I am not using 
them in any competition or for any purpose 
of (Rev.) G. A. Tarr. 


gain. ) 
The Church House, Dartford, Kent. 


GENEALOGY.—With the Editor’s permis- 
sion I should like to say that I wish to corre- 
spond with any one interested in the genea- 
logies of middle-class families, with a view 
to the systematic exchange of manuscript 
copies of unpublished pedigrees. 

GreorGE F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


AvuTHORS OF QvoTaTIONS WantTeD.—I 
should be glad to know the author of the 
following lines :— 

Like ivy, woman’s love doth cling 

Too often round a worthless thing. 
Somewhat similar lines were quoted in the 
First Series, but the authorship was then 
doubttul, and I believe the above to be the 
correct rendering. Can any of your readers 
assist me ? STEWART FISKE. 

Mobile, Ala. ‘ 

(Mr. B. Drew JuLyayn stated in 1880 (6 8. i. 346) 
that the lines were entitled ‘On Woman’s Love, 
and that as a lad in Cornwall he had copied them 
forty years earlier “ out of, I think, Zhe Fa/mouth 
Selector.”] 

Where can I get the complete poem 
beginning— 

Play me a march low-toned and slow, 
A march for a silent tread ? 
J. BLInKo. 

Eversley, Ramsgate. 

Who wrote the following lines ? 

Bide a wee and dinna wearie ; 
The day ’s no so long, ; 
And the way ’s no so drearie. 


L. 


Henry Pavtett St. Jonn, R.N., married 
Anna James at St. Nicholas’s, N ottingham, 
on 3 Aug., 1789. His father was, it is 
believed, Paulett St. John (d. 1778 ?), who 
married Sibbett Lawes. From a seal in the 
possession of the descendants, the family 
seems to have been a branch of the Bletso 
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St. Johns. Can any one give me informetion 

as to this St. John or his father or mother ? 

Please reply direct, unless the reply is of 

general interest. R. STEwarRtT-BrRown. 
5, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


THe THREE CHorrs.—Are not the follow- 
ing very early notices of the Three Choirs ? 
“The Anniversary meeting of the three Choirs, 
viz., of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, will 
be held at the Guildhall of the City of Worcester, 
on Wednesday and Thursday the 8th and 9th of 
a next, when all gentlemen that are 
Subscribers to the said meeting are desired to give 
their Attendance, by John Hoddinot, Organist of 
Worcester, Steward. And all Gentlemen that are 
to be performers this Meeting, are desired to take 
Notice, that they have particularly obliged them- 
selves to meet at Worcester on Monday the 6th of 
Sept. next, in order for the better regulating the 
Scheme of Musick to be performed on the two 
= above mentioned.” — Lrening Post, 19 Aug., 
12). 
“Notice is hereby given to all whom it may con- 
cern or give pleasure, That the Meeting of the Three 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, is 
this year held in the City of Worcester, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of September, 1734. On the two Days 
following will be perform’d several grand Pieces of 
Musick in the Cathedral Church, and a Concert of 
Musick each Night at the Town-Hall.”—S*¢. James's 
Evening Post, 13-15 Aug., 1734. 
J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAeEt. 
CatrE STREET.—I do not find cat as an 
Anglo-Saxon adjective in any of the dic- 
tionaries. Perhaps Pror. SKEAT will be 
so kind as to elucidate the subject. I observe 
that he adds at 10 S. v. 507 a word to the 
existing lists. I find the following words 
or names in which cat, in various shapes, 
means ‘ small ” :— 
Catte Gat, the narrow way, or strait. 
Catte Water, Plymouth, a narrow passage 
to the ancient harbour. 
Catte, Catten, Cateaton Street, a narrow 
City Street. See 108. v. 429, 475, 497, 513. 
Kitt’s Catty or Cotty or Coity House, in 
Kent. 
Cutty sark, in Burns. 
Cutty pipe, every where ; and so on. 
Cattegat I lately saw translated “ cat’s 
gut” in a daily paper. But surely it was 
Cat-Gat or Cutty Gate before ever a cat was 
seen in Northern Europe or the Arabic kitta 
became an English word. W. J. Lorrie. 


_ Cot. CHARLES Goprrey.—Col. Godfrey 
Is well known in history as the brother- 
in-law of John, Duke of Marlborough. He 
was captain of Horse Guards in 1674; 
Major and captain-lieutenant of Lord 
Gerard’s Regiment of Horse, June, 1679; 
colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards from 
December, 1688, until he retired from the 


army in 1693; Master of the Jewel Office, 
1698-1704, and Clerk of the Board of Green 
Cloth from 1704 until his death; M.P. for 
Malmesbury, 1689-90, and for Wycombe, 
1691 to 1713. He married Arabella 
Churchill, the cast-off mistress of James II., 
and died 23 Feb., 1714/15, aged 66, being 
buried at Bath. By his wife he left two 
daughters and coheirs, viz., Charlotte, wife 
of the first Viscount Falmouth, and Eliza- 
beth, married to Edmund Dunch, Master 
of the Household to Queen Anne. But he 
had also a son who predeceased him. This 
we gather from Luttrell’s ‘ Diary,’ where, 
under date of 27 March, 1705, we are told, 
‘** The Earl of Derby’s Regiment [16th Foot] 
is given to Col. Godfrey’s son”; and on 
11 July, 1706, ‘* Col. Godfrey, Jun., is made 
groom of the bedchamber to the prince.” 
This Col. Francis Godfrey was further pro- 
moted brigadier-general on 1 Jan., 1710, but 
seems to have died in the year following, 
the vacancy in his regiment being filled up 
on 17 Feb., 1711. 

I shall be glad to learn something of the 
family and antecedents of Col. Charles 
Godfrey. W. D. PINK. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


DovuBLE-BARRELLED OPERA-GLASSES.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.” kindly furnish 
particulars as to when double-barrelled opera- 
glasses came into use in this country to replace 
the single-tube opera-glasses in vogue till 
then ? The first reference to the matter 
which has been traced occurs in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ where it is stated :— 

“The general [Tufto] took up his opera-glass— 
the double-barrelled lorgnon was not invented in 
those days—and pretended to examine the house, 
but Rebecca saw that his disengaged eye was work- 
ing round in her direction.” 

This episode is supposed to occur a few days 
before the battle of Waterloo in 1815, so 
that apparently the double-barrelled glasses 
were not in use then, but were in use in 
1848, when Thackeray wrote ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
Any reference, either to scientific or other 
literature, giving a more approximate clue 
to their general introduction in this country 
would be of considerable interest. J. R. 

[They were a novelty in 1846.] 


DarkKNEss IN Lonpon.—The following 
note, which was made soon after the darkness 
was witnessed, has been lent to me. It tells 
of anevent so strange as to call for a record 
in‘N. & Q :— 

“There was an Egyptian darkness overspread 
part of London one day this year [1879] from half- 


past ten in the morning till ten minutes to eleven, 
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lasting therefore twenty minutes. People could not 

see each other who were in the same room. It was 

nota fog; it was not a natural eclipse; yet scarcely 
” 


any notice was taken of the phenomenon.’ 
Is there any scientific account of what 

took place ? If the date is known, it would 

be well to put it on record. ASTARTE. 


Swirt’s CONCEALMENT OF HIS MARRIAGE. 
—Has it ever been suggested that the true 
reason for Dean Swift’s not publishing the 
fact of his marriage to Stella was an honest 
scruple in his mind as to the marriage of 
priests ?. This would explain his never 
meeting Stella except in the presence of a 
third party, and is reconcilable with his 
satire of celibacy in the ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 


PINCUSHION SWEET.—The  sweetmeat 
called ‘“‘ humbug” has found a place in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ but that called 
““pincushion has not. Surely the latter, 
which was well known, must have been 
mentioned in some of the children’s books 
or similar literature of fifty years ago. Cannot 
a reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ report it ? 

W. C. B. 


P. B., TRANSLATOR, 1708.—Who was 
“Pp, B.,’ whose English translation of 
Minucius Felix and of Tertullian’s *‘ Apology ’ 
was published in London in 1708? ‘‘P. B.” 
in his prefaces describes himself as 
“a Gentleman of Condition and not a Mercenary 
Pen. He conceals his Name, and therefore hopes 
for no Reward, not so much as a barren Praise.” 

I believe the book is not in the British 
Museum Library. W. B. 


Replies. 
CRESSET STONES. 


(10 8. v. 308, 394.) 


THE cresset stone at Lewannick (Cornwall) 
according to my measured drawing of it in 
The Building News (13 June, 1879), has a 
circular bowl—18in. in diameter, and is 


Zin. deep. The seven holes are each 
2} in. wide and 3}in. deep. 1t stands upon 
a@ stone (square at the top, octagonal at 
bottom) l4in. in diameter, and 13} in. 
high. It is of granite. 

There is a cresset stone with one cup in it 
at Westminster Abbey. 

The late Rev. T. Lees, in an exhaustive 
paper upon ‘Cresset Stones,’ read before 
the Royal Archeological Society at Carlisle 
(in 1882), defined the term “ cresset” as 


Middle English, from the old French crasset, 
meaning a cup or vessel containing a light, 
fixed on the top of a pole. He gives the 
following list of cressets :— 

Calder Abbey.—Partly mutilated, but 
perhaps, when perfect, sixteen cups. Those 
existing are 3}in. in diameter and 2} in. 
deep. They are placed in four regular rows. 
Like the abbey itself, this cresset is of New 
Red Sandstone, and measures 22}in. by 
21} in. and 4} in. thick. 

Furness Abbey.—Also of Red Sandstone, 
l4in. by 12in. by Sin. thick, with five 
cavities: the central one, 5 in. in diameter, 
3}in. deep; two others, 3}in. diameter, 
2}in. deep; the remaining couple, 3 in. 
diameter, 2} in. deep. 

Wool Church, Dorset.—Purbeck marble, 
10in. by 8in. by 5in. high. Five cups, 
3 in. diameter, 2 in. deep. 

Carlisle Cathedral.—Of Red Sandstone, 
much decayed, impossible to judge original 
size. Six cups remain, 4}in. diameter, 
3 in. deep. 

St. Mary’s Monmouth. — Probably of 
Pennant stone. The fragment measures 
18 in. by 11 in., and shows six cups, 2} in. 
diameter, 2 in. deep. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, York.—The cresset 
stone originally here is now to be seen in 
the Museum of the Philosophical Society 
in that city. It is 12}in. by 8}in., and 
5in. deep. It contains six cups, placed in 
two rows, 33in. diameter at top, 2}in. at 
bottom. 

Llanthony Abbey.—This cresset is circular 
(about 12in. diameter, 6 in. deep), and 
possesses three cups. 

Chalgrove Church (Oxon).—According to 
a list of its muniments in 1365, it then 
possessed a cresset with fifteen holes. 

There are existing examples of cresset 
stones in Sweden, where they are commonly 
known as vigvattens-sten (holy-water vessels), 
though without any apparent reason. At 
Strio, in the diocese of Sund, is one with 
five cups; and in Nobbelop (also in Sund) 
is a cresset measuring 17 in. by 13 in., and 
containing six cups. Preserved in Stock- 
holm Museum are four cresset stones. One 
came from the church at Balla. It is 17 in. 
by 12} in., and has six cups, 4 in. diameter 
and 1in. deep. Another is from Eunarps 
Church, near Skane, 14in. by 10in., and 
about 6in. deep. It has six cups, 2} in. 
to 24in. diameter, 2} in. to 23 in. deep. A 
third (source unknown) measures 9} in. by 
9in., and 7}in. deep. It has four cups. 
The remaining one has not been identified 
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as regards original location. It is 17 in. 
by 13 in., and contains six cups. 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ PLEwW ” (10 S. vi. 8).—‘‘ Plew”’ is the 
French pluie, skin, and means the whole 
skin of the beaver. Many of the trappers, 
or “mountain men,” who earned a pre- 
carious livelihood by hunting and trapping 
in the Rocky Mountains, were of French 
origin, either from St. Louis or the ‘‘ North- 
West,” as the Hudson’s Bay territories were 
called, and their language was full of terms 
derived from the French. Ruxton, who is 
one of our best authorities for the wild life 
led by these hunters, says :— 

“The ‘beaver’ is purchased at from two to 
eight dollars per pound; the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany alone buying it by the pluie, or ‘ plew,’ that is, 
the whole skin, giving a certain price for skins, 
whether of old beaver or ‘kittens.’ ”—‘ Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,’ by George 
F. Ruxton (Murray, 1847), p. 245. 

The same author, in his ‘ Life in the Far 
West’ (Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons, 
1849), makes one of his characters say 
(p. 19) :— 

“ Beaver’s bound to rise—human natur can’t go 
on selling beaver a dollar a pound. Them was 
the times when this child first went to the 
mountains! Six dollars the plew, old ’un or 
kitten.” 

As to the expression ‘‘ a plew a plug,” it 
meant that a plug of tobacco cost as much 
as a whole beaver-skin, showing how greatly 
the latter had depreciated in value. Trade 
in the plains was almost entirely carried 
on by exchange of commodities, and 
beaver” was the currency. In the work 
jast quoted Ruxton says (p. 106) :— 

‘* Money is seldom given in the mountain market, 
where ‘beaver’ is cash, for which the articles 
supplied by the traders are bartered.” 

: T. F. D. 


“Plew”’ is an anglicization of Canadian 
French pélu, which is a provincial form of 
French poilu, identical with Spanish peludo, 
Latin pilutus. The meaning is defined as 
fellows in Sylva Clapin’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Canadien Frencnuis,’ 1894 :— 

plus, contraction probable de poi/u. 
Désignation monétaire de la valeur de 20 sous 
chelin), inventée par les Canadiens du 
Vord-Ouest pour répondre a l’expression indienne 
attay pelleterie. Les Anglais se servent pour cela 
du mot skin, peau.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Aw Earty LAtIn-ENGLISH-BASQUE DiIc- 
TIONARY (10 S. iv. 143, 255, 333).—I am 
happy to say that, after all, Mr. DopGson’s 


inquiries have led to the discovery of the © 
unpublished dictionary of Joannes d’Etche- 
berri in Basque, Latin, French, and Cas- 
tilian, mentioned by him at the second 
reference. Mr. Dopeson had been informed 
about eighteen months ago by your corre- 
spondent Don Florencio de Uhagon (Madrid) 
that a manuscript of this kind was in the 
library of Don J. M. Sbarbi (Madrid), and 
believes that he at once wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ 
to raise an inquiry about it; but he had 
quite forgotten the subject until a few 
weeks ago, when he asked me to investigate 
it. It is a satisfaction to learn from the 
information that I have received from 
Sefior Sbarbi, to whom I sent a photogravure 
of a page of the other manuscript of Etche- 
berri which I am about to publish in Bayonne 
that there can be no doubt that the latter 
was the writer of the manuscript in question. 
It would perhaps be too long to quote here 
his reasons for arriving at this conclusion, 
in which I quite concur. 

I may add that I have discovered more 
than thirty allusions to, and documents 
concerning Dr. Etcheberri, the friend of 
D. M. Larramendi, and medical assistant 
of the Jesuits at Azcoitia, although Mr. 
Llewelyn Thomas in his edition of D’Urte’s 
translation speaks of the impossibility of 
identifying him. JULIO DE URQUIJO. 

St. Jean de Luz. 

[See Mr. Dopeson’s note, ante, p. 46. We 
regret that the great demands upon the space of 
‘N. & Q.’ prevent us from printing all the commu- 
nications received from its numerous contributors. ] 


Ricur to Arms (10 S. iv. 188).—The 
question on this subject having so far been 
unanswered, the following facts may be 
acceptable to others than Mr. FoTHERGILL, 
who asked the question. 

At present the Heralds certainly do not 
acknowledge any prescriptive right, although 
no doubt they would grant, with or without 
some alteration, a coat that had been used, 
provided the full fees were paid ; the altera- 
tion of a coat, or even @ crest, requires the 
payment of the full fees for a grant, and that 
if the coat had only recently been granted. 

There has been so much written of late 
for and against the official Heralds, and so 
much of it beside the mark, that a brief 
statement of the actual facts may be useful. 

The Heralds are household servants of the 
Crown, and as such receive small salaries, 
which for the whole thirteen officers amount 
to 2521. 18s.; besides this they are allowed 
certain fixed fees, on the creation of dignities, 
grants of arms, and searches in the official 
records (see return made to the House of 
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Commons relating to the College of Arms 
in 1863); but their chief income is from 
charges for professional services, each 
Herald having his own private practice, 
and making what charges he thinks fit. 

As to the prescriptive right to arms being 
formerly allowed there can be no question 
whatever—there is ample evidence of this ; 
and as to their granting arms at all, 
it arose beyond doubt from men who 
wanted help to design proper erms 
asking the aid of some herald, for it must be 
remembered that all the great nobles kept 
each a herald of his own, and Sir Christopher 
Barker, Garter to King Henry VIII., had 
been previously a herald to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. 

The great point (and one that appears to 
have been overlooked by all writers of letters 
and pamphlets on the subject) is the ignor- 
ance and indifference of the Heralds. It 
would be easy to fill pages with particulars 
of errors and false records made by the 
official Heralds from early times down. I 
will mention a few facts showing official 
ignorance of or indifference to the essential 
principle of heraldry, the distinction in arms 
not only of families, but also of branches 
of one family. 

1. A peer now living was granted the same 
arms as another peer cf an entirely different 
family as far as is known, a small augmenta- 
tion for services suitable for a younger 
brother being added. 

2. The undifferenced arms of a baronet 
still enjoying the ancient estates and title 
of his family were granted to a stranger in 
blood, as testamentary heir of a far removed 
younger branch. 

3. The undifferenced arms of another 
baronet were granted in the present century 
to a man who took the same name from 
maternal descent from quite another line 
of the family, the grantee not having even 
inherited an ancient estate. The same arms 
had previously been granted with a small 
difference to another family on taking the 
name of still another line. 

4. Another peer has been granted a 
wonderful coat compounded of the arms of 
two different families of the same name, 
various additions by way of augmentation 
being made. 

On the other hand, Burke, &e., have been 
instructed to omit the crest from the achieve- 
ment of one baronet, and he has been urged 
to obtain a new grant. Strangely enough, 
the Heralds attempted to write the family 
as ignoble in their Visitation of 1620; but 
the then head of the family wrote to W. 


Camden, Clarenceux, his letter sealed with 
his arms and crest (still to be seen in the 
British Museum), the result being that a 
pedigree and shield of sixteen quarters were 
entered. The crest has constantly been 
published until of late without question. 
This is put as briefly as possible—much 
might be added, the difficulty being to stop ; 
but it indicates the character of official 
heraldry. ARTHUR J. JEWERS. 


Sr. ANDREW’s, ANTWERP (10 S. v. 449). 
—lIf the following description is correct, it is 
evident that the monument was not erected 
by Mary, Queen of Scots :— 

** Against a pillar facing the right transept is a 
snide. portrait of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, 
by Porbus, attached to a monument erected to the 
memory of two English ladies, Barbara Maubray 
and Eliz. Curle, who served as her ladies in wait- 
ing. One of them received her last _ embrace 

wrevious to her execution.”—* Murray’s Handbook 
for Travellers on the Continent: Part L, being a 
Guide to Holland, Belgium,’ &c., eighteenth ed., 
1873, p. 148, St. Andrew’s Ch. (Antwer)). 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


FroraLt EMBLEMS OF CouUNTRIES (10 S. v. 
509).—See the list of national emblems in 
Brewer’s ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ 1895, 
p- 473, s.v. ‘ Flowers and Trees.’ 

J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHAeEt. 


LAFONTAINE’S (10 8S. v. 487). 
—The same idea, substantially, forms the 
opening of the story of the Barber’s Fifth 
Brother, El-Aschar, begun on the 31st of 
the 1,001 nights (vol. ii. Mardrus’s edition). 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Hovses or Histortcat INTEREST (10 S. 
v. 483).—Thomas Love Peacock lived at 
18, Stamford Street, Blackfriars, after his 
marriage with Miss Jane Gryffydh in 1820 
(v. biographical notice by his granddaughter 
prefixed to vol. i. of Peacock’s ‘ Works,’ 
1875, p. xxxvii). Is this the house that has 
lately had a tablet affixed by the London 
County Council to denote the residence of 
John Rennie ? or has an alteration in the 
numbering of the street taken place since 
then ? 

It is, I think, less than a year since the 
County Council put up a tablet on the house 
in Doughty Street occupied by Sydney 
Smith from 1803 to 1806, when evening 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 

R. L. Moreton. 


“Rime” v. RoyMe ” (108. v. 469, 514). 
—My sympathy is entirely with “ modern 
philologists”»—among whom Pror. SKEAT 
is eminent—in their ‘“‘ wish to correct what 
has gone wrong” in our mother-tongue. 
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They do not—it is presumed—propose 
at once to correct all words which in form 
have become inconsistent with their origin ; 
for that would be as if to attempt the 
straightening and shaping of an English 
oak, the removing of gnarls and tortuosities 
after centuries of growth. Yet a gentle 
culture not involving disturbance, and even 
the lopping of an ill-grown branch or word, 
may benefit the tree or the language. 

But has not a somewhat violent change 
been given to the word in question? To 
me, and probably to others unprepared 
for it, it seemed at first glance a misprint ; 
but as such slips are not common in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
it dawned on me that the act was with 
intent! I find, moreover, that this claimed 
reversion to old spelling was not broached 
yesterday. Dr. Johnson in 1755, though 
considering the cleim for rime, gave the word 
as rhyme, his opinion being that “ the 
manner of writing it should depend on the 
use of it by our best writers.” He gives 
thirteen examples from eight poets, of whom 
two—Spenser and Milton—write the word 
both with and without the h, while by the 
other six—Shakespeare, Butler (in ‘ Hudi- 
bras ’), Denham, Dryden, Young, and Prior 
—the h is not omitted. Certainly Pror. 
SkKEAT has carried his .esearch much further 
back than the time of Spenser ; but it may 
be submitted that, although rime was 
written by Chaucer, his spelling and phrasing 
have in a great measure passed away, and 
are now only with difficulty unde1stood 
by the generality of English readers. It 
may also be said that until the day of 
Johnson spelling was in a fluid, indefinite 
condition, and that it was mainly his labour 
that gave it precision. And, it must be 
repeated, rhyme stands as his decision. But 
it will be said the language has not stood 
still a hundred and fifty years, and that the 
study of philolcgy is pursued with greater 
keenness now than in the day of the great 
lexicographer, although much research is 
evident in his work. 

There is certainly the question of origin, 
the root and history of words as shown by 
spelling, the theory which R. T.—perhaps 
in bitterness inspired by frequent corrup- 
tions—thinks “long since exploded.’ The 
argument against the h appears to be that 
it is the property of the word rhythm, and 
that rhyme and rhythm have no relationship, 
one coming from a Teutonic or Romance 
source, the other from the Greek. And yet 
if there be no racial connexion between the 
words there is certainly a sympathetic con- 
nexion. Nor does the argument of distinc- 


tion of race seem likely tc keep its 
position, for the Professor has shown the 
latest belief to be that rime—or, as we have 
been writing it, rhyme—is “ultimately of 
Greek origin.” Should this be so, the motive 
for the change will not be apparent; it 
might be a phonetic benefit, but is it advis- 
able that one other word ot double mesning 
should be added to the long list of such 
entanglements (several of one syllable readily 
occur, e.g., fine, mine, pine, till, still, dete, 
toll, lean, loom, mole, mould, rail, rear), 
and that rime should henceforth enswer 
equally for the hoar-frost and the jingle of 
verses ? SENEX. 
[The insertion of the h in the case of Shakespeare 
is the work of modern editors. In the First Folio 
it is generally—we believe invariably—omitted. ] 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN AND THE DEFENCE 
or St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND (10 S. v. 
408).—Mr. Kine should consult Judge 
D. W. Prowse’s ‘ History of Newfoundland ’ 
(1895), where (pp. 174-5) he will find the 
account he wants. A deposition by Martin 
will also be found in ‘Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, 1677-80,’ No. 595, pp. 214-5. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Royat Arms In CuurcHEs (10 S. v. 188, 
230, 294, 336).—The setting up of the king’s 
arms in churches was customary long before 
the Restoration ; it began, indeed, when the 
Rood, with its flanking images of St. Mary 
and St. John, came under the order of 
demoliticn, the arms being cften substituted 
as a decoretion to the Rood-loft, or beam, 
and as a reminder cf the king’s supremacy 
in the church. 

In Canon Mcrcis’s ‘ History of St. Mary 
on the Hill, Chester,’ the churchwerdens’ 
expenses ot 1622 show that “the church 
was ornamented by the king’s arms wrought 
on a table (or board) with gould and oyle 
cullers,”’ the cost being 

At Scuth Tawton the account for 1585-6 
contains the following items: “ Paid... .for 
the making of the tymber to paynt the 
quen’s armes on, viijs. iiijd.....for bordes 
for the same, vijs. ilijd..... p’d the paynter, 
xxviijs.”” In 1605: ‘“‘Item:—for that I 
was cited about the king’s armes, iijs. ijd.” 
The apparitor had, I suppose, reported 
that the change in the arms demanded by 
the accession of James I. had not yet been 
effected. ErHet Leca-WEEKEsS. 


Mr. Epwarp Pracock’s reference to the 
blunder in the date upon the royal arms 
in Northorpe Church finds a parallel in 
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St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter. At the latter, 
on the front of the western gallery, are the 
royal arms, displayed in heraldic colours, 
upon a panel 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6in. Above them 
gilded) may be read “G. R. IIIL.,” and 
elow ‘* 1812.” Of course, the fourth 
George did not begin his reign until 1820. 
This inaccuracy has existed as long as the 
oldest inhabitant can remember. 

An exceptionally well-carved coat of 
royal arms in wood (3 ft. by 3 it. 6 in.)— 
exhibiting cleverly manipulated 
mantling, and with the original gilding 
and colouring still fairly bright—long stood 
upon the centre of the fifteenth century 
Rood-screen in the ancient church of 
St. Michael at Honiton. It was placed 
there in 1730, and remained in situ 150 
years. In 1880, during the renovation of 
the venerable fabric, these arms were 
removed. Later, they came into my pos- 
session, and I stillhavethem. The fleurs-de- 
lis of France are in the second quarter, and 
in the fourth is the Hanoveriar horse. There 
is a facsimile of them in one of the rooms 
shown to the public at Hampton Court 
Palace, and both look like the handiwork of 
the same craftsman. 

Honiton was formerly the centre of the 
district producing the lace named after it. 
It is worth recording, therefore, that the only 
actual tomb known to have been erected 
to a specified lace-worker in Devon exists 
in its churchyard. This stands just outside 
the priests’ door (north-east). A small brass 
let into its face is well preserved, and on 
that may be read :— 

** Here lyeth y* body of James Rodge, of Honiton, 
in y® County of Devonshire (bone-lace-siller, hath 
given unto the poore of Honinton ishe the benefit 
of £100 for ever), who deceased y* day of July 
A° D' 1617, wtata [sic] sue 50. Remember the 
poore. 

Harry Hems. 


The supporters of the royal arms appear 
in the spandrils of the door of the north aisle 
of All Saints’, Colchester, built about 1531, 
at the time of the suppression of chantries. 
The aisle appears to be the design of an Ox- 
ford architect, and has details similar to some 
in Balliol College, to which the living was 
annexed about the above period. Before 
that time the only aisle of the church was 
the north chancel aisle, or sepulchre chapel, 
used on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 
The windows are moulded inside and outside 
as at Oxford ; and the tower, finished at the 
same time, has an entasis similar to that in 
St. Peter’s at the Walls, Oxford. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 


MILLER oF HipE HALt (10S. iii. 328, 376). 
—aAt the former reference I asked for infor- 
mation with regard to a pedigree of the 
Miller family, published in Clutterbuck’s 
‘History of Hertfordshire,’ which appeared 
to be incorrect. At the latter Mr. W. B. 
GeERISH kindly replied with some suggestions. 

From examination of wills and monu- 
mental inscriptions it is now evident that 
the Miller pedigree, as shown by both 
Clutterbuck and Cussans, is full of errors. 
The Millers of Hide Hall were descended 
from the Millers of Wrotham (baronets of 
Oxonhoath); but in both of these printed 
pedigrees Hester Miller, heiress of Shipley, 
Derby, who married Edward Mundy, is 
shown as a daughter of the owner of Hide 
Hall, Hertfordshire, whereas she was of the 
main line of Kentish Millers, her father 
being Humphrey Miller, lieutenant-colonel 
in the Guards, a nephew of Sir Humphrey 
Miller, first bart. To add to the difficulty, 
Hester Mundy’s monumental inscription 
states that she was a daughter of Col. 
Nicholas Miller, and niece of Sir Humphrey 
Miller, Bt.—an error to be accounted for 
by the fact that the monument was raised 
some years after Hester Mundy’s ~~ 


Ropes usED aT Executions (10 S. v. 
266, 315, 375, 418, 457, 498).—Sixty years 
ago I saw (at the stalls which at that time 
lined the Mile End Road) rope for sale which, 
according to the seller, had been used to hang 
a man at the Old Bailey on the morning 
before. To judge from the quantity sold, 
the hangman of those days must have given 
long “drops.” The rope was sold at so 
much a foot—sixpence, I think. O. 8. T. 


FUNERAL INVITATIONS IN SCOTLAND (10 
S. v. 487).—The following invitation to the 
funeral of Lord Bellenden, father of the 
celebrated Mary Bellenden, was sent out by 
his son in November, 1706 :-— 

“The honour of your presence to eng ard the 
corps of my Lord ‘Bellenden, my father, from his 
lodgings in Patersan’s Land, near the Cannongate 
foot, to his burial-place in the Abay Church (Holy- 
rood) upon Sunday, the 3rd instant, at 8 of the 
clock in the morning, is earnestly desired by John 
Bellenden.” 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, DRAUGHTSMAN (10 S. 
v. 109, 312, 417, 498)—I am afraid Mr. 
SANDFORD’s original query, whether there 
exists a portrait of this wood engraver, 18 
being lost sight of. I think there is no doubt 


that Ottley’s date of birth is wrong and 


— 
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Redgrave’s right. I have a very good 
opinion of Redgrave’s * Dictionary of Artists.’ 
I do not think I should have sent this com- 
munication, however, if it were not that I 
wish to ask your old contributor Mr. 
PicKFORD to favour us with the real name 
of Horace Guilford, whom he mentions at 
p. 417 as contributing to a periodical ; but 
he also published two books. 
THOMAS. 


‘Home, Sweet Home’: ADDITIONAL 
Verses (10 S. v. 367, 476).—An article 
entitled ‘The Romance of some Celebrated 
Songs,’ by B. Mansell-Ramsey, which ap- 
peared in The Strand Magazine, June, 1903, 
also contained (with slight verbal differences) 
the two stanzas printed by Mr. Sterling 
MacKinlay. N. T. 


SanToRIN AND St. [RENE (10 S. v. 468, | 
510).—The story of the governor being. 
deluded into the belief that he was kissing 
a girl when he was only hugging a sooty 
saucepan has been told also by Straparola . 
—I think, in the third story of his second 
night. Many years have past since I read 
his ‘Nights,’ and my recollection of the) 
story may be imperfect. There is something | 
similar in a play, older than Straparola, | 
by the nun Roswitha. E. YARDLEY. | 


XAVIER DE Matstre’s ALLusions (10 | 
v. 409).—In ‘ (Euvres de Xavier de Maistre,’ 
Société Saint-Augustin, Desclée, de Brouwer 
& Cie., Lille, 1885, the passage referred to 
occurs in chap. xxx. (not xxxii.) of ‘ Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Watt Famity (10 S. v. 489).—It may 
possibly be of use to Mr. BoppInGTon to 
know that the descendants of Dr. John 
Wall by his marriage with Catherine Sandys 
were C.F. or founder’s kin at Winchester 
College. Martin Sandys, Catherine’s father, 
was admitted there as scholer C. F. in 1686, 
and his family claimed descent from the 
founder’s sister Agnes through the families 
of Fiennes, Danvers, and Barker. The 
College MS. book of pedigrees mentions Dr. 
Wall’s marriage with a daughter of Martin 
Sandys, but without details, and it gives 
no particulars of their descendants, though 
several of them became scholars at Win- 
chester. There is a collection of C.F. pedi- 
grees at Heralds’ College. Has Mr. Bop- 
DINGTON yet examined it ? 

The descendants of Col. John Wall by his 
first wife Mary Brilliana seem to have been 


C.F. through both of them. For she (as 


I gather from 9 S. ii. 309; iii. 232; iv. 14) 
was daughter of Robert Martin by a daughter 
of Dr. Edmund Bray, of Fifield. This Dr. 
Bray, who was admitted as C.F. at Win- 
chester in 1691, claimed the kinship through 
his father’s mother, Susanna, daughter of 
Sir John Danvers, Kt., of Culworth, and 
wife of Edmund Bray, of Fifield (see Baker’s 
‘ Northamptonshire,’ i. 606). The College 
pedigree book does not mention Dr. Bray’s 
descendants, but it contains an old news- 
paper cutting, marked in ink with a date 
which looks like Feb., 1759. According to 
this cutting, Brilliana, widow of Edmund 
Bray, M.D., fourth daughter of Alexander 
Popham, Esq., and niece to the late Right 
Hon. Robert, Earl of Oxfcrd and Mortimore, * 
died on ‘‘ Wednesday, the 17th instant,” at 
the hcuse of Robert Martin, Esq., of Fifield. 
The other side of the cutting has an adver- 
tisement of Baldwin’s Daily Journal, printed 
only for R. Baldwin at the Rose in Pater- 
noster Row, London, and sold by the printer 


‘of ‘‘ this Paper,” by R. Bond in ‘‘ Glocester,” 


and by the “* Newsmen.” In 1759 the 14th, 
not the 17th, of February was Wednesday. 
H. C. 


“ SweRvVE” (10 S. v. 426).—One would 
hardly expect to find in ‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary,’ published in 1891, a word which, 
according to Mr. THomas, has “ been used 
in cricket for the last two seasens.”” The 
word used in baseball, however, is not 
swerve, but curve. Under that word Mr. 
Tuomas will find information in ‘The 
Century Dictionary ’ and also in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


CuEerstow CaAsTLE AND Sir NICHOLAS 
Kemeys (10 S. v. 446).—Thanks to the 
invaluable columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ and the 
courtesy of Mr. Herbert A. Evans, of The 
Grange, Littlemore, Oxford, I have obtained 
from that gentleman full information on 
the points contained in the query appended 
to my note on the above. 

It appears that Mr. W. H. Greene (now 
believed to be deceased) wes about a dozen 
years ago @ contributor on local antiquities 
to The Chepstow Advertiser (from which paper 
possibly my original cutting was obtained) ; 
and that Mrs. Bromedge was at that period 
a lady of advanced years, who, previous to 
her removel to Bournemouth, had lived the 
greater part of her life in Chepstow. On 
reference, too, to Coxe’s ‘ History of Mon- 
mouthshire,’ at Mr. Evans’s suggestion, I 


* He died 21 May, 1724 (G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage’). 
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find mention made of Mrs. Williams, the 
custodian of the castle, as follows :— 

“The castle [Chepstow] and site belong to the 
Duke of Beaufort, but were held on a lease of lives 
which expired in 1799 on the death of Mrs. Williams, 
the late occupier, though by the kindness of the 
Duke of Beaufort, her husband still retains posses- 
sion of the castle. This lady, who was alive in my 
tirst expedition, and furnished me with much infor- 
mation, was eighty-five years of age. Her family 
by the female line afforded rare instances of 
longevity; her mother, Mrs. Hutton, lived to the 
age of 101, her grandmother reached 103, and her 
great-grandmother, Mrs. Charles, who died aged 
106, performed the ottice of midwife to Lady Gage, 
when she had passed her hundreth year.”—Coxe’s 


* Monmouthshire,’ 1800, p. 377. 


There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
Mrs. Williams received her account of Sir 
Nichclas Kemeys’s death traditionally from 
her predecessors, and that it would be quite 
trustworthy. That the gallant baronet was 
berbarously murdered by order cf Col. 


Ewer for his stubborn defence of the castle | 


for the king is also confirmed by William 


Winstanley in ‘The Loyall Martyrology ’ 
'years ago, and could give more particulars. 


(London, 1665), p. 68, wherein we find :— 


“Sir Nicholas Kemish, an eminent Cavalier, ; 


whose Worth and Gallantry cannot be sutticiently 


mentioned...... This gallant Knight put to his help- | 


ing hand and surprised Chepstow Castle...... rhe 
Castle was (afterwards) stormed and taken by 
Colonel Eure, where this renowned Knight, for his 
Gallant Loyalty, was by the barbarous Enemy 
slain in cold blood.” 
St. Davip M. 
10, Royal Crescent, Bath. 


LievtT.-GENERAL Henry Haw (10 S. 
vi. 6).—Mr. CHARLES DALton takes excep- 
tion to the age and Christian name of 
Lieut.-General Hawley, as given in my 
recent work on Fontenoy and the June 
number of Blackwood. There is a good deal 
of mystery about the age and early career 
of this personage. Mr. Datton claims to 
have discovered his parents’ marriage certi- 
ficate, dating trom 21 Jan., 1683/4; and 
assumes that the future general was born 
within a year. This is surely a very lerge 
assumption; for Hawley may well have 
been the child of a@ previous marriage. In 
the absence of any record of his baptism 
we are compelled to fall back on tradition 
and the probabilities. According to Camp- 
bell Maclachlan, ‘ Life of William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland,’ he was born “ before 
1679” (see also, for age, the article in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog’). His first commission, 


again, was dated 1694; and as he had put 
in fifty-one years’ service at Fontenoy, he 
was probably “ nearer seventy than sixty,” 
as the reviewer_in Blackwood states. 


With regard to his Christian name, he 
is always referred to in dispatches as ‘‘Lieut.- 
General Hawley,” without initials, but as 
invariably he signs himself ‘‘ J. H. Hawley.” 
Autograph letters in the Public Record 
Oftice place this beyond all doubt ; and they 
are my authority for styling him ‘‘ John.” 

F. H. SKRINE. 


Burney Famity (10 8. v. 510).—The 
father of Capt. James Burney, who died in 
1884, aged ninety-one, was the Rev. Charles 
Burney, D.D. (son of Chas. Burney, Mus. Doc.),. 
who married in 1783 a daughter of Dr. Rose, 
of Chiswick, and kept a school at Hammer- 
smith, which he afterwards moved to Green- 
wich. I cannot trace William Burney in 
the pedigrees of the family of Charles. 
Burney, Mus.Doc. 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 


I believe the querist could get the infor- 
mation required by referring to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vii. p. 415. I married a 
lady of the name of Burney about fifty-six 


if wanted. 
8, Ladbroke Road, W. 


“Duma” (10 8S. v. 426, 472; vi. 12).— 
As the distinguished Russian folk-lorist 
Gosp. Evgen. Anichkov, who gave us last 
month at Oxford the Ilchester Lectures on 


-comparative Slavonic folk-songs, told me,. 
the word Duma, é.e. thought, was chosen 
/by the Russian Government, in preference 


to any other name, to denote the new 
national assembly of councillors, merely as. 
the most harmless term, since it had been 
already applied to such a council of deputies. 
in the sixteenth century. According to the 
authority both of Miklosich (ef. his Old 
Slavonic and his comparative Slavonic 
dictionaries, Vindobone, 1862—5, and Vienna,, 
1886) and of Goryaev (comparative Slavonic 
dictionary in Russian, Tiflis, 1896-1901), 
there is no doubt that Duma is originally 
akin to, or of common Indo-European 
parentage with, the Icelandic word démr, 
the Gothic doms, and Anglo-Saxon dém, 
our doom. It does not prove, of course, 
that Rurik, the Scandinavian founder of 
the first Russian state at Novgorod, in the 
ninth century, introduced into Russia the 
Old Norse judicial institution of a Démr. 
By the way, one may regret the strong pre- 
judice expressed by a leading man like 
Leo Tolstoi against the new Duma. He 
is said to have condemned and “‘ doomed it 
to death,” before having given it a fair trial. 
H. IXRess. 
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“O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 
(10 S, vi. 29.)—Mr. SwyNNERTON can find 
this song, three stanzas, with the music, 
printed in the original edition of William 
Chappell’s priceless ‘ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,’ vol. ii. p. 732, cirea 1855 (the 
only unmutilated edition, absolutely trust- 
worthy), ‘‘sung as a duet at Harrison’s 
Concerts,” not later than 1792. It is printed 
in ‘The British Lyre; or, Muses’ Repository’ 
(Preface dated 5 Jan., 1793) :— 

Oh, dear ! what can the matter be? 
Dear ! dear! what can the matter be? 
Oh, dear ! what can the matter be? 

Johnny's so long at the Fair. 

He promised to buy me a Fairing should please me; 
And then for a kiss, Oh! he vowed he would tease 
me; 

He promised to bring me a bunch of blue ribbons, 

To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

And it’s (Da Capo). 
He promised he ‘d bring me a basket of posies, 
A garland of lilies, a garland of roses, 
A little straw hat, to set off the blue ribbons, 

That tie up my bonny brown hair. 
Authorship unknown. With variations. 
Heard by me in 1828. 

J. W. EBsworrtu. 

Molash Priory, Ashford, Kent. 

The earliest copy of this song appears to 
be that printed in ‘The British Lyre; or, 
Muses’ Repository,’ published in 1793; it is 
there called a favourite duet. Both verses 
quoted by Mr. SwyNNERTON are to be found 
in the before-named publication. The air 
and words are printed in Chappell’s ‘Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ vol. ii. p. 732. 

H. CuMMINGS. 
{Further replies next week. ] 

GatTron Inscriprion (10 8. vi. 8).—My 
father, the sixth Lord Monson (an assiduous 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ in the “fifties ’’), 
the former owner of Gatton Park (which 
property was sold by my _ late brother 
Viscount Oxenbridge to Mr. Jeremiah Cole- 
man some fifteen years ago), always looked 
upon the four inscriptions on the urn under 
the “Town Hall,” in the park near the 
mansion, as very poor jokes. The four 
inscriptions, if my memory does not deceive 
me, were: Vox populi vox Dei”; “Stat 
ductis sortibus urna”; “Salus populi 
suprema lex”; and the fourth, the line 
quoted by your correspondent, of which, 
in spite of his constant references to the 
subject of the initials H. M., 1765, my 
father never gave me, as far as I can recollect, 
any explanation. 

The Gatton property had no long con- 
nexion with the Monson family, having been 
purchased by Frederick, fifth Lord Monson, 


my father’s cousin and predecessor, from 
Sir Mark Wood. EpmunpD Monson. 
Brooks’s Club. 


In this inscription, “‘H. M. dolus malus 
abesto,”’ I think that the capital letters are 
simply used as an abbreviation of ‘ huic 
monumento.” WALTER B. 


In a ‘ Handbook to Reigate,’ by R. F. D. 
Palgrave, published in 1860 at Dorking, is 
the following :— 


“The little temple protecting a classic urn, 
among the trees behind the house, was Gatton’s 
Town Hall. Weare now so far removed from the 
days of * pocket boroughs,’ and the electoral rotten- 
ness we have to struggle against is so much more 
the ignorance of many voters than the servility of a 
few, that the inscription upon the urn’s base, ‘Stat 
ductis sortibus urna,’ would hardly of itself explain 
to a stranger the use for which the temple was 
designed ; unless indeed metaphor be construed as 
a prophecy, and urna translated into * ballot-box.’” 


T. MILLs. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
(Vol. VII. O-—P.) Ph- to Piper. By Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE double part of the * New English Dictionary’ 

which now appears begins the second half of vol. vii. 

Owing to the lost etymological history of many of 

the words, and the entangled meanings of the picks, 

yikes, piles, age and similar groups, it may well 
nave been the hardest piece of work yet done in 
the * Dictionary.’ The opening portion gives the 
words in ph, constituting virtually a letter in them- 
selves, ‘not originally nor phonetically belonging 
top. With insignificant exceptions, they are deri- 
vatives from Greek words in 9, which the Romans, 
not identifying it with their f, represented by the 
digraph ph.” A history of the digraph and the 
substitution for it of f in popular and medieval 

Latin, in Italian and Snaniah, and exceptionally in 

English, ¢.y. fancy, forms the first article in the 

section. Most of the words beginning with ph are 

scientific or philosophical, the most extensive group 
being the compounds of photo, which in themselves 
occupy fifteen columns and are 240 in number, all 
except six consequent upon the introduction of 
photography in 1839. Photosphere was employed in 

1664 by Dr. Henry More. With much labour the 

earliest use of photoyraphy has been traced to Sir 

John Herschell in 1839. Phantasmayoria, a name 

for an exhibition of optical illusions in London in 

1802, belongs to that date; phantasm, however, 

then spelt “fantesme,” goes back to the * Ancren 

Riwle,’ 1225. Phantasma/ is first employed by 

Shelley. Phantom appears in the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ 

Under meaning 3, a mental illusion, 


Wordsworth’s **She was a phantom of delight.” 
Pharmaceutic is met with so early as 1541, and 
pharmacopea in Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
Pharos, for a lighthouse in general, occurs in Le- 
land’s ‘ Itinerary,’ 1552. Phases of the moon belong 

to the nineteenth century, but as a plural of phasis 
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to the seventeenth. Pheasant, earliest form 
*fesaund,” the Phasian bird, has an_ interesting 
history. Coleridge in 1825 seems to have introducec 
phenomenal, though Bacon is responsible for pheno- 
mena. Philabeg is an erroneous form of filihey, a 
kilt. An excellent history of phi/ander, substantive 
and verb, is given. Bacon in his * Essays’ uses phi/an- 
thropia. Philip is said to be used of a_ sparrow, 
verhaps in imitation of its chirp, phip.” Phi/ippina 
as a short but interesting account. It is very 
curious totind theterm Phi/istine,** applied (humor- 
ously or otherwise) to persons regarded as_ the 
enemy,” employed by Dekker. Of Philome/, Philo- | 
mela, it is said that with reference to the ancient 
myth it is properly feminine, and involves the error | 
of attributing song to the hen bird. In the history 
of the philosopher's stone, Chaucer is the first 
authority cited. With regard to phi/oxophical and 
its confusion with “scientitic” it might be noted 
that about 1840 there was a trade known as a philo- 
sophical instrument maker. Phwhades, priestesses of 
Apollo, is used by Late uses of Phihus 
for the sun-god might be found in song. An excel- 
lent account is supplied of phwnix. Phosphorus has 
a curious history. Phrase and its compounds offer 
abundant points of interest. Phrenologist is first 
heard of in 1815. Many of the words in ph are 
sutticiently crabbed. = Pianoforte first occurs ina 
playbill of Covent Garden in 1767, piano organ so 
early as 1844, and piano/ain 1901. Pibroch occurs 
in 1719. With pie Ladue a noteworthy collection of 
disconnected words: picador, picaroon, piccadill, 
piccaninny. Pick as_a substantive and verb has a 
great variety of significations, many of them very 
quaint, curious; and uncertain of origin; ef. pichk-a- 
back, to pick one’s way, to pick up one’s crumbs, and 
many others, including picket, pickfork, pickings. 
Pickle, in the form ‘a rod in pickle,” goes 
back to the time of the Marprelate controversy. 
Of pickle-herring, a very full account is given. 
Pick-me-up is tirst encountered in 1867. — Picnic 
seems of very dubious origin, and has changed 
greatly in meaning. In connexion with many words 
the information supplied is encyclopedic. Steele 
is the first authority for picturesque. Pidgin or 
pigeon English is derived from the word * bigeon,” 
a Chinese effort to pronounce ‘ business.” It is 
curious to find in reference to a word so familiar 
as pie=a dish, that except in Gaelic, no related 
word is known outside English. In 1362 it was a 
popular word. Of piece it is said that the ulterior 
origin is obscure, and that the arrangement 
adopted is to a great extent provisional. A piece of 
woollen cloth, it may be said under da, used to be, 
half a century ago, about fifty yards. Pieporrder is 
of course from the Latin. Pier is of unknown 
origin. In the case of pierce, as in that of piece, 
the ulterior origin is declared uncertain. Prety is 
an early form of pity. Pig is one of the words jn 
common use, but of obscure origin, with which this 
portion of the work abounds. Pigmey as an 
endearing diminutive probably arose from the fond 

wattle of nurses. Pike has manifold senses, 
including peak, and the study of them offers much 
ditticulty. Pié/fer_is conjecturally derived from 
pelfre=spoil. Under pilgarlic will be found much 
curious information.  Pi/grimage of grace in its 
earliest form is pilgrimage for grace. Pill is 
another ordinary word with a strange history. 
Pillicock is a darling, a minion. Pi//ory is_ of 
uncertain origin. Important histories are supplied 


under pillow, pink, pilot, and innumerable other 


words. No previous section, indeed, repays study 
as does this, and the difticulty that attends the 
words in pi gives rise to mee & conjecture. The 
last word, pipe, with its combinations, affords. 
matter of unending interest. In connexion with 
pipe, to whistle like a bird, a quotation from Blake 
might be commended. 


The Sketch-Book. By Washington Irving. (Bell & 
Sons. ) 

How far the appearance in ** The York Library “fof 
* The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon’ gives promise 
in the same attractive form of other works sof 
Washington Irving we know not. We welcome, 
however, the reappearance of the first volume of 
the most English of American authors, and are 
thankful for the appreciative observations with 
which it is prefaced. The effect of the early volumes 
of Irving upon the English public is not easily 
exaggerated. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, has in” his 
Catalogue 241 a copy of the rare black-letter 
Chaucer, 1561, 21/.; first editions of ‘The Rivals,’ 
1775, 15/. 15s., and of * The Critic,’ 1781, 3/. 10s. ; 
tirst complete edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ 1625, 
WV. Traill and Mann’s ‘Social England,’ 
4/. 4s.; Cooper's Novels, tirst editions, 21 vols., 
6/. 10s.;  Nash’s ‘Mansions,’ 6/. 6s.;  Funck & 
Wagnalls’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 3 vols., 4to, 3/. 3s.; and 
Hamerton’s ‘ Paris,’ 2/. 2s. Under Occult we note 
Conway’s *‘ Demonology,’ 30s. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has a Clearance Catalogue 
(No. 496) of Theological Works, including the 
library of an Irish priest. Among the items are 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Latina, Cursus Completus,” 
222 vols. in 215, half red morocco, new, 120/.4; 
Migne’s ‘Theologize Cursus Completus,’ 28 vols., 


| 1839, 2/7. 18s. ; Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints,’ 


16 vols., 2/. 10/.; a complete set of ‘ Civilta Catto- 
lica,’ 176 vols., 12/. 12s. ; * Athanasii Opera Omnia,” 
3 vols., folio, 1698, 2/. 7x. 6d.; M‘Clintock and 
Strong's Biblical Cyclopedia,’ 12 vols., 3/. 18s. 6d. ; 
‘Biblia Hebraica Magna Rabbinica,’ 4 vols., royal 
folio, 1724-7, 5/. 12s. Parsons’s * Three Con- 
versions of England,’ 1603, 4/.; Rock’s ‘Church of 
our Fathers,’ 4 vols., 1/. 16s.; and Shaw’s ‘ Dresses: 
of the Middle Ages,” 1848, 3/. 15s. The list takes a 
wide range, for we tind the names of Newman, 
Dean Vaughan, Spurgeon, Dean Stanley, and many 
others. 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has a 
—— interesting item in his new list, consisting 
of over a thousand letters and documents addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice, 
1837-8, consequent upon an inquiry into the Pension 
List, when all pensioners— military and naval 
officers, literary men, and others— were called 
upon to furnish statements as to the terms upon 
which their pensions were granted, with details of 
services rendered. The documents are in six thick 
folio volumes, and are priced 5/, 5s. Among por- 
traits and views are a set of the Kings of Scotland 
and Queen Mary, 9 plates in frames, 1680, 35s. ; 
John Sobieski Stuart, in full Highland dress, from 
a — by Ross, 1848, in frame, 25s. ; 36 large 
coloured plates ot Old London, letterpress by 
Habershon, 12s. 6/7. ; Buck’s View of London, rare, 
1749, 35s.; and Battle of Culloden, 5s. 6d. Other: 
items include a large number of works on Edin- 
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burgh ; Hogg’s ‘Jacobite Relics of Scotland,’ first 
edition, 2 vols., 1819-21, 25s. ; Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
with Donaldson’s supplementary volume, 1879-87, 
4/. 15s.; and Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson in Scotland,’ large paper, 1890, 30s. (pub- 
lished at 7/. 7s.). 

Mr. Alfred Cooper, of Hammersmith, has a set of 
the Transactions of the Kent Archeological Society, 
1858-98, 23 vols., 10/.; ‘The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ 7 vols., 2/. 15s.; Grose’s * Antiquities of 
England and Wales,’ 4/.; Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ 
10 vols., 1839, original cloth, 25s. ; ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,’ 9 vols., 2/. 10s.; Thiers’s ‘Consulat et 
VEmpire,’ 32 vols., Paris, 1845, 3/. ; Reclus’s *Geo- 
graphy,’ edited by Ravenstein, 21 vols., 4/. ; Roscoe’s 
edition of Pope, 10 vols., 1824, 2/. 2s.; The Revised 
Version, 5 ise. Oxford Press, 1885, 15s. ; ‘ Lloyd’s 
Yacht Register,’ 23 vols. 1878-1900, 3/. 15s.; and 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays,’ 3 vols. , 1843, scarce, 30%. There 
is a long and varied list of Theological Works. 

From Day’s Library we have a Clearance List. 
The following are new as published: Lumholtz’s 
‘Unknown Mexico,’ 18s. 6/.; Brandon's * Gothie 
Architecture, 18s. 6¢.; Mrs. Bishop's * Korea,’ 
7s. 6d. ; ‘Charles Dickens's Letters,’ 3 vols., 8s. 6d. ; 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 3 vols., 1904, 
42s.; Pugin’s ‘Fifteenth-Sixteenth Century Orna- 
ments,’ 10s. 6d. ; and ‘Ramsay and the Earlier Poets 
of Scotland,’ 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. 8. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, send us 
two catalogues, Nos. 180-81. Among items in the 
former are the very scarce edition of 1837 of ‘John 
Mytton,’ 12/. 12s. ; John Doyle’s (H. B.’s) ‘ Political 
Sketches,’ 9 vols., large folio, McLean, 1830, 9/. 9s, ; 
The Clarendon Press facsimile of the First Folio 
(No. 794 of the 1,000 printed), 10/. 10s. ; Britton’s 
‘Cathedral Antiquities,’ 6 vols., folio, 1836, 9/. 9s. ; 
The * Abbotsford Scott,” 1842-7, 13 vols., royal 8vo., 
4/.10s.; ‘Don Quixote,’ 4 vols., royal 4to, full 
crimson morocco, Madrid, 1780, 5/. 10s. ; ‘Claude de 
Lorrain,’ 3 vols, royal folio, Boydell, 1819, 7/. 10x. ; 
Ray's ‘English Words not Generally Used,’ 1674, 
25x.; and Borlase’s ‘Antiquities of Cornwall,’ 
1769, 32s. 67. Under America are two rare coloured 
prints of Salem and ‘‘ New Yorck,” c. 1700, price 
5/. 5s. Two large coloured prints by Morland are 
“I. 10s. The second list is devoted to Theology, 
and includes a set of the ‘Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology,” 88 vols., 63s. ; and Dr. Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ 4 vols., 42s. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
an American broadside, ‘Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ a sheet 15 by 19 inches, 10s. Under Biblio- 

aphy is Francis Fry's Descriptions of the 
Raltions of the New Testament,’ 28s. ; and under 
Bookplates is a set of the Ex-Libris Society's 
Journal, 3/.3s. A copy of Solon’s ‘Ancient Art 
Stone-Ware of the lo Countries,’ is priced 
2/. 12s. 6d. Under French are the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ 52 vols., Paris, 1811-28, 5/. 5s.; and 
‘L’Heptameron,’ 3 _vols., blue calf, a choice copy, 
1853-4, 3/. 15s. Under Gladstone are ‘The State in 
its Relations to the Church,’ 1839, 2s. 6d. ; and * The 
Vatican Decrees and Vaticanism,’ 2 thick vols., 
6s. Gd. Other items include Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History,’ extra-illustrated, 1824, 5/. 5s. ; a series of 
the works of William Morris, printed_with the 
Golden Type, 8 vols., 8/. 8s.; The Coronation 


Procession of Queen Victoria, a_roll tive feet long, 
7s. 6d. ; first editions of ‘The Stones of Venice,’ 
9. 15s., and ‘The Seven Lamps,’ 3/. 3s.; the 


‘“* Border Edition ” of the Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
15/. 10s. (in paper covers over the cloth, as issued 
at 48 guineas net); F. 8. Ellis’s ‘Lexical Concord- 
ance to Shelley,’ 16s.; Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
peat Major’s edition, 5 vols., russia, fine 
copy, 1828, 6/. 6s.; Aspin’s ‘Naval and Military 
Exploits,’ plates beautifully coloured, 1820, 4/. 4s. ; 
Brayley’s and Britton’s ‘ uties of England an 

Wales,’ 1801-15, 24 in 25 vols., 5/. 18s. ; gdale’s 
*Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 8 vols., 1817-30, 20/. ; 
and ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ with the supple- 
mentary volumes, 9/. 15s. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, has a copy of 
*‘Baulme for England and Ireland,’ 1643, 
rare, 4/. 4s. A number of works will be found 
under Derbyshire, including Dr. Cox’s *Derby- 
shire,’ 3/. 3s.; Glover’s ‘History,’ 27s.; Jewitt’s, 
21s. ; and Lysons’s, 36s. ‘The Bagshawes of Ford,’ 
very scarce, is 3/. 3s. Among the general entries. 
we find Florio’s ‘New World of Words,’ 1611, 
3/. 3s.; Shirley’s ‘Noble and Gentle Men of Eng- 
land,’ 2/. 10s.; Milton’s ‘ Defence,’ first edition, 
1692, 2/.; Lindley’s ‘British Fruits,’ 3/. 10s. ;: 
Booth’s ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ 25s. ; and first edition. 
of Horace Smith’s *‘ Tin Trumpet,’ 25s. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have Blome’s ‘ The 
Gentleman’s_ Recreation,’ 1686, 12/. 12s.; early 
editions of Borrow, 14 vols., 12/. 12s.; Duke of 
Buckingham’s ‘Court of George IIL,’ 5/. 5s. 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1660, 3/. 15s. ; 
Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,’ 1843, 3/. 13s. 6d. (pre- 
sentation ome te Mrs. Buller) ; Valpy’s Classical 
Library,” 1838, 5/. 5s.;. Coleridge’s ‘Fears in 
Solitude,’ first edition, 1798, and ‘ Frost at Mid- 
night,’ bound with others, 14/. 14s.; Weaver's 
‘Art of Dancing,’ 1720, 3/. 13s. 6d.; Drayton’s 
*Poly-olbion,’ 1622, 11/. 10s.; Hakluyt, 1903-5, 
7/. 10s. ; Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘Occasional Verses,’ 
1665, 7/. 7s.; complete sets of Jesse’s Historical 
Memoirs, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 9/. 12s. 6d., and 
Lady Jackson’s Works, 14 vols., 6/. 10s. ; a set of 
Punch, original issue, 1841-98, 15/. 10s. ; an extra- 
illustrated copy of Sandford’s ‘ Kings of England,” 
1677, 5/. 7s. 6d., and Horace Walpole’s Works, 
1840-48, 19 vols., 21/. (from the Huth Collection). 
Old works on music include Glarcanus, one of the 
earliest writers, 1516-1629, 8/. 8s. 

Mr. James Roche has Upham’s ‘ Buddhism,” 
Ackermann, 1829, 3/. 10s.; ‘Dramatists of the 
Restoration,’ 1872, 3/. 15s. 6d. ; Brun’s ‘ Galerie 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais, et Allemands,’ 
1792-6, very rare, 8/. 18s. 6d.; and Woodburn’s 
‘Gallery of Rare Portraits,’ 1816, 4/. 18s. 6d. Under: 
Naval and Military is a collection of old cavalry 
illustrations, very rare, 1776, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; and under: 
Theatrical is ‘Galerie Théatrale,’ 144 plates, repre- 
senting the costumes of the old and new French 
stage, Paris, circa 1850, 2/. 12s. 6d. Under India 
we find Forbes Watson and Kaye’s ‘People of 
India,’ 468 portraits, 8 vols., 1868-75, 10/. 8s. 6d. 
There are many beautiful books of prints, including 
Bartolozzi’s Works, edited by Tuer, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
‘The Stafford Gallery,’ 3/. 18s. 6d.; and Finden’s 
‘Gallery,’ 2s. 8s. 6d. There are also some scarce 
publications of the Arundel Society. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. offer a set of 
Hansard, 1806-92. very scarce, 210/.; ‘The Annual 
Register,’ 1758-1902, 31/. 10s.; Biographies of the- 
Queens and Princesses of England and Scotland, 
33 vols., 1842-70, 22/. 10s.; Miscellany, 
1837-48, 12/.; Ashmole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 1723, 7/. 10s. ;. 
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“Lodges in Windsor Great. Park,’ executed by 
special command of Queen Victoria, 1839, 5/. (from 
the library of the Duke of Cambridge); Buck’s 
* Antiquities,’ 1721-49, 73/. 10s. ; Byron’s Works and 
Moore's Life, with Finden’s plates, 10 vols., 4to, 
large paper, 1830-39, 19/7. 19s. Dyer’s ‘Cambridge,’ 
extra-illustrated, 1814, 7/. 10s.;. Camden’s Bri- 
tannia,’ with 6,240 additional plates and maps, 
806, 50/7. ‘Don Quixote,’ the first edition of the 
first English translation, 1620, 35/.; ** Chronicles 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” edited under_the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, 1858-98, 75/. ; 
Lord Vernon's privately printed edition of Dante, 
extremely rare, 4 vols., folio, 1858-65, 16/. 10s. ; and 
George Eliot’s Works, 25 vols., all first editions, 
31. 10s. A set of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
with oaken case, is offered for 18/. 18s., and in a 
note it is recorded that The Times net cash price 
for this is 79/., and that this work was ‘the 
oceasion of the Nadir of Modern Advertising.” 
There are a number of important works under 
India and Ceylon. Under Ruskin is a very choice 
set of best editions. 75/. A fine set of ‘N. & Q., 
1850-1902, is priced 42/. 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has two lists, 
Nos. 151 and 152. The items in the former in- 
clude Bentham’s Works, 1843, 22 vols., 7/.;_ the 


rrest-paper copy of Border Antiquities,’ 1814, : 
largest-paper copy © x 4 died in 1349 Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 


3/.; the Edition de Luxe of the Brownings’ 


*oetical Works, 23 vols., 9/. ‘The Century | C0? now! Dr. Frotund 
Poetics toin ‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale.” To England falls 


Dictionary,’ 6/. 15s.; * Pictures from the Private 
Collections of Great_ Britain,’ 4 vols., elephant 


given of each item are so full that these lists are 
valuable for reference. A book of great interest for 
students of the early history of America is Sir 
Thomas Herbert’s * Travels,’ as the last part relates 
how Madoc ap Owen Gwyneth discovered America 
“above three hundred yeares before Columbus.” 
The author quotes some verses in Welsh. The book 
was published in London, 1638, and is 6/.. 6s. 
Another rare work is *De Nature Divinis Charac- 
terismis,) by Corn. Gemma, containing curious 
pictures of monsters, 1575, 2/. 10s. The sixth edition 
of the Bible in Italian, with the Apocrypha, Venice, 
1487, is 12/. 12s. Under Broadsides are some relat- 
ing to the Naples Revolution of 1647. There is 


/much of interest under Classics, including a rare 


edition of Ovid, Parma, 1508, 4/. 4s.; and Seneca, 
Bergamo, 1552, 2/. 2s. Among English hooks 


printed before 1640 is one secretly produced in 


1584, Macchiavelli’s ‘Il Prencipe con aleune altre 
Operette,’ 5/. 5s. Under English Literature is a 
curious book, Cave Beck’s ‘The Universal 
Character, by which all the Nations in the World 
may understand One Another's Conceptions, read- 


| ing out of one common Writing their own Mother 
| Tongues,’ 1657, 1/. 1s. 


ongues : . Under Mathematics is 
Victorius (B.) Faventinus—Albertus de Saxonia— 


| Thomas Bradwardinus Anglicus,’ numerous mathe- 


3/. 10s.: Roberts’s Holy Land, 5/. 10s. ; Nisbet's | 


‘Heraldry.’ 1804, 7/. a tine set of Scots 
Magazine, 1739-1826, 97 vols., half-russia, 10/. ; * The 
Somers Tracts,’ 16 vols., 3/.: Stephens’s ‘Old 
Northern Runic Monuments,’ 4/. 10s. Rawlinson’s 
‘Herodotus.’ 3/. l5s.; Journa/ of the Statistical 
Society, 1868-1905, 12/.; Wright's * Vocabularies 
of our Forefathers, 12s. Gd.;  Green’s ‘Short 
History,’ 4 vols., 2/. 15s.; and Froude’s ‘ England,’ 
Library Edition, scarce, 5/. 10s. There are some 
important works relating to Scotland, including 
Archewologia Scotica, Billings’s * Antiquities,’ Ban- 
natyne Club, National Manuscripts, &c. 

The second is a Short List of New Books at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. Among these are Earle’s 
“Two Centuries of Costume in America,’ New York, 
1903, 10s. 6d. Kristeller’s Early Florentine Wood- 
cuts,’ 1897, 18s. 6d.; and Mrs. Frankau’s ‘ Eigh- 
teenth Century Colour Prints,’ folio (published at 
8/. 8s.), 2/. 10s. 

Mr. James Thorpe. of Brighton, has Dickens’s 
‘Edwin Drood,’ in parts as issued, 10s.; Park’s 
‘Topography of Hampstead,’ 1814, 30s. ; Waverley 
Novels, Cadell, 1846, 85s. ; first editions of ‘ Kenil- 
worth.’ ‘Abbot.’ and ‘ Peveril of the Peak’; Sir 
Henry Irving's edition of Shakespeare, 8 vols., 30s. ; 
Horstield’s Sussex,’ 1835, 70s. ; *‘Worthies 
of Sussex,’ 1865, 15s. ; The Theatre, 39 vols., 85s. 
Wright's ‘The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,’ 
10s. 6d. ; the ‘‘ Aldine Poets,” 32 vols., 1890-3, 42s. ; 
Camden Society, 1838-49, 65s.; William Howitt’s 
‘History of the Supernatural,’ l5s.; ‘Imperial 
Dictionary of Biography,’ 16s. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
8 vols., 26s. 6d.; and ‘Views of London,’ 1840, 
17x. There are Pickering’s Diamond editions 
and a number of medical works. 


Mr. Wilfrid Voynich has another Short Cata- 


matical diagrams, 1506, 6/. 6s. | Bradwardine 
commonly known as Dr. Profundus. He is referred 


the honour of having produced the earliest Euro- 


folio, 1872, 6/. 15s.; Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 8 vols., writers on trigonometry. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
a collection of Horace Walpole’s chief works, 
35 vols., the first octavo issue, 1806-51, 45/. ; Moliére’s 
‘(Euvres,’ with hand-painted engravings, Paris, 
1791-4, 27/7. 10s. ; a complete set of Surtees’s Sport- 
ing Novels, 1853-88, 27/. ; Gerarde’s ‘ Herball,’ 1633, 
18s. ; * Arabian Nights,’ Smirke’s illustrations, 
1802, 9/. 9s. ; *‘ Historical Portraits,’ 12/. 12s. ; * The 
Royal Gallery of Art,’ 12/. 12s. ; Gell’s * Pompeii,’ 
1817-32, 8/. Ss. ; original editions of Morris, Tenny- 
son, and the old dramatists; and some tine por- 
traits and including Reynolds’s Lady 
Seaforth,’ May 10th, 1787, 25/. The illustrations 
add much to the interest of the catalogue. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

A. O. G., Cobourg, Ontario.—Better fitted for the 
paper in which it first appeared. 

R. D. S.—Not suitable for us. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JULY). 


JUST ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Post free on application to 


JAMES THORPE, 
53, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON. 


SprcraLity.—Back-date Reviews, Magazines, &c. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, including Lifeand Letters 
of Frederick Walker, A.R.A.—Hamilton’s 14th Hussars 
—Mathew’s Eaglehawk and Crow—The Anwir-i-Suhaili, 
trans. Wollaston—Elworthy’s Evil Eye, &c. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAPS, &c., 
relating to the Guianas, Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, 
Argentina, Patagonia, Falkland Isles, &c. 72 pages. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &e. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


F Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


“JAMES THIN, 


BOOKSELLER, 
55,, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 151, containing Works 


on History, Biography, Travel, &c., including Works 
on Australasia, Economics, Sociology, &c. 


CATALOGUE of NEW REMAINDERS. 


Catalogues gratiz and post free on application. 


RARE AND UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


INCUNABULA, WOODCUTS, 
MEDICINE, BINDINGS, ENGLISH 


W. 


LITERATURE, SHAKESPEARIANA, &c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


| 


_ Hampsteac 


THOMAS. THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
BOOK AUCTION RECORDS. ‘he Bookseller's 


vade mecum. Vol. IL for the Season 1904-5, contains 
15,751 Records of Scarce Books, 4 Plates—viz., Puttick & 
Simpson’s Auction Room; Bodleian Library Copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare; a Sale at Sotheby’s; and the 
House of Aldus Manutius at Venice, from a Drawing by 
Charles Martin in 1879. Also, 4 Supplements, containing 
Reminiscences of Sotheby's during 38 years; Account of 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich; Account of the Bodleian 
Shakespeare ; Revisals of Current Bibliographical Errors; 
Analytical Guides to Booksellers’ Catalogues, &c. Price 
ll. 1s. in cloth, and also issued in Quarterly Parts, alpha- 
betieally arranged for instantaneous reference. The Atheneum 
declares it to be “‘invaluable.” The Saturday Review says 
it is ‘‘the work of a man who is master of his subject.” The 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York, says “it is unrivalled in its 
field in England.” Vol. II. will be sent post free on inspec- 
tion, on = | olla & CO., 35, Pond Street, 
, London. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
JULY CATALOGUE, 


Containing some 7,000 Titles of SECOND-HAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in ALL 
BRANCHES of LITERATURE, showing Re- 
ductions in Prices of 40 per cent. to 80 per cent., 

IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon 
application to 


W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
Generai Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Oftice by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 
EIGHT Vols, 2.0 coe 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 115 0 5 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 

*1 Month 12 Monthe, 
ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... 0 
THREE Vols. 0 
FOUR Vols. ose 
TWELVE Vols. 0 5 5 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


CLASS B.-The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Monthe. 
ONE Vol. ... ate 0 60 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice, Terms on applications ! 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PAkCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered: 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP. BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C:; and v 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. Saturday, July 21, 
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